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A LETTER 
TO WILLIAM GEORGE READ Ese. 
MEMBER OF THE BALTIMORE BAR, 
On part of his testimony given before the committee,at Annapolis. 


Ow issuing the February number of this magazine, a friend handed 
us the testimony, given by you at Annapolis before the committee 
of the Legislature for indemnifying those whose property had been 
injured by the mob, in August 183, in which the following passages 
are found: 

Cross-questions by Mr. Johnson. 

Fourth. ‘Have you any recollection of a conversation between 
‘‘vourself and Dr. Bond on the occasion of your declining the use of 
‘“Fire-arms on the Saturday evening when M- Glenn’s house was 
‘destroyed, in relation to the propriety of using arms in such an exi- 
‘“oency, and particularly in reference to a possible attack on the Ro- 
“man Catholic Convent in Baltimore? If you have, state what the 
‘conversation was? 

Fifth. ‘What induced Dr. Bond to refer to a possible attack on 
‘the Baltimore Convent? Was there about this time, or at any time, 
“and when, any reason to suppose that the destruction of that in- 
“stitution was contemplated by any portion of the people of Baltimore? 

Answer to 4th interrogatory. 

‘‘T remember Dr. Bond's saying to me at the time, as I think, of my 
resignation. ‘Mr. Reed one word turns this mob on the Convent. I 
replied ‘then I die on the steps. He rejoined ‘what’s the use of 
dying on the steps? Being further asked whether he added ‘ you had 
better die here,’ I answer, I have no recollection of those words, 
though it is very possible he may have used them. And in regard to 
my ‘conscientious scruples’ about using arms mentioned by Dr. Bond, 
it was not my intention, in any thing of that kind which I have said 
to him, to convey the idea that I thought it unjustifiable to employ them 
in all cases, but that I could not conscientiously use them, in the cir- 
cumstances then existing, as understood by myself at the time when it 
became necessary to sanction the arming that post or re signthe com- 
mand.” 

Answer to 5th. interrogatory. 
“T suppose Dr. Bond’s remark was predicated on the circumstance, 
that @ FANATICAL PAPER, edited in Baltimore, had been used for 
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about 18 months, to excite the Prejudices of the protestant part of the 
community, against the members of the Catholic Church, and a. 
ticular that a number published in the spring preceding (the May 
number I believe) teeming with obscenity and calumny, had, m a 
manner, pointed the fury of the populace ugainst the Convent. This 
appears to me to be partofa system of persecution against the Catholics 
of this country, which commenced immediately after certain attacks 
upon their religion, in the Senate of the United States; and which 

eedily eventuated in the conflagration of the Convent at Charlestown, 

assachusetis. I have to state, that the Catholics of Baltimore have 
met it without a single act of irritution, which, by inviting to violence, 
might jeopard the public peace, or deprive themselves of a title to the 
sympathies of their separated brethren. I believe they owe their secu- 
rity to the ‘vis inertia’—the indifference—of a large portion of the 
communily; to the good feelings of others who know the groundlessness 
of the charges made against their faith and practices; and also to the 
certainty that their institutions and churches could not be demolished 
but after a bloody victory.” 

From the professed policy of the Priests of this city, the im- 
pression has often been attempted to be made, that all of you were 
indifferent to any thing said about the system, to which you have 
become a convert. We have much evidence to the contrary, and 
in your testimony we have additional confirmation. This testimo- 
ny was published several months back, but was never seen by us 
until the time mentioned above. This will account for its not 
being noticed before. 

We have now entered on the third month of the third year of this 
Magazine and have not yet seen a Priest, or Layman in this city, 
who would shew his face in defence of the holy mother church. 
True ‘tis said, our publication was too ridiculous, and nonsensical 
for sage prieststo notice!—and yet, sage priests, will privately make 
their comments and advise their hearers, and Lawyers, will de- 
neunce it before the committee, as fanatical,—as exciting the preju- 
dices of the Protestant community against the members of the Catholic 
Church—as persecuting the Catholics—as bringing groundless char- 
ges against their institutions, which might tend to demolish them, 
but which would not be done without a bloody victory—and ‘‘you say’’ 
the May No. of 1835, teeming with obscenity and calumny, had in a 
manner pointed the fury of the populace against the convent. 

These are charges made before that committee and spread out 
to the public in the published testimony, which shew, that there is 
one man at least and he a lawyer—who has been made to feel some 
little by this fanatical publication. There were reasons why you 
sir, should have known something of its character; and when you 
were singling out one No. if you had also called attention to the 
March No. of the same year, the reader would have known why 
your memory retained such accurate knowledge of what had ap- 
peared in the work. But to the charges brought by you against it: 

1. The publication you say is fanatical. Thus you feel that there 
is truth in some of the charges we have made. It was fanatical, to 
publish the part you had in the preparation of the will, which was 
forged by Priest Smith. It was fanatical, to attempt an exposure 
of the doings of your Priesthood. You ought to have been a little 
better trained, by your Priests, and you would then have known 
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that fanatic is not the term by which every thing is put downanda 
man treated as infamous among Roman Catholics. The very children 
inthe Popish schools, could have told you, that we were Heretics. 
Then you would have been able to testify that there had been an 
Heretical paper, which had dared under the very eyes of the Arch- 
bishop, the Inquisitor of heretical pravity, to call in question the 
dogmas, and expose the practice of the priesthood! Had the scene 
been changed only from the committee at Annapolis, to the exam- 
ining committee of Bishops, and they in Spain, we had long since 
been dressed up and published as Heretics (fanatics) who were to 
celebrate an auto da fe., But we are ina land, the liberties of which 
have been purchased by the blood of those men, whose fathers es- 
caped from the papal fury in the mother countries; and in that land 
we shall speak that which we do think amenable to the laws of the 
land, and not to the judgment of papists, be they priests or laymen. 

2. The fanaticism of it consists in exciting the prejudices of the 
Protestant.part of thecommunity, against their Catholic brethren. 

Did you forget when you made this assertion, that the priests 

had taught you that all Protestants were heretics, who had deserted from 

your church and were still under her power,are to be judged by her, their 

opinions condemned, they punished, and that your Bishops had sworn 

themselves to the pope, to persecute and oppose them as far as lay in their 

power.—If you had only recoilected your doctrine, you would not 

certainly have stood up before a committee who were part Protestant 

and talk about exciting the prejudices of Protestants. But so it is. 

You swear you will do what your church teaches, that what she does 

is right; and she says youmust persecute, destroy, put down Protestants 

whenever you can. Now we wish to lift our voice against such 

treatment. We say to our Protestant brethren beware of this sys- 

tem of iniquity, which under the guise of religion teaches these 

things, and you charge us when we so do, with an attempt to excite 
the prejudices of ‘‘Protestant brethren.” But we are heretics—how 
then brethren? You have denounced as accursed of God and man— 
now call us brethren! How is this? What treatment did Protestants 
ever get from your church such as to call for sympathy from them? 
Is it the excommunication, the cursing and the brutal butchering of 
every one that they could thus act out their, sympathy upon? Is 
this the sympathy we are now to expect? Ifso, we are ready to 
continue the alarm, ‘‘ beware of those who lie in wait to deceive, 
and destroy.’’ We are ready to awaken all the prejudice we can 
against this system in the hands of the priests and those who obey 
their directions, 

Can it be that you are ignorant of the constant addresses made 
to the prejudices of the popish community at the cathedral and 
other chapels. Are you so ignorant of what you hear from week to 
week, as not to know that we are always treated as heretics, and as 
those that will be damned? Are you unacquainted with one of the 
plainest doctrines in your catechisms and creed, which declares 
that there is no salvation out of your church? If so, you surely 
ought to be a little more careful in your denunciations. 

3. This is part of a system of persecution, you think? Now 
sir will you answer us when we ask you what you mean by this 
term? Do you mean that it is the intention of Protestants to de- 

prive Roman Catholics of their rights as citizens’? Ifso, we deny 
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the charge. If you mean that it isto make them odious in the eyes 
of their fellow men, we also deny it. But if you mean that it is 
persecution to publish the doctrines, the obligations of Papists, 
which are inconsistent with the rights and the liberties of any who 
are not Papists; then we plead guilty of the charge of persecution. 

What is it sir that we have been publishing that has so persecuted 
you? Look back over the numbers that we have already published. 
There you will find ‘ the creed of your church.”—‘‘ whole de- 
crees of the Council of Trent on particular doctrines’ — ‘‘ decrees of 
other councils, entire, mostly the original latin in connection’ ’— 
‘whole Bulls of your Popes’’—‘“the famous Bull cena domini, Lat- 
in and English,,—‘‘the oath ofallegiance of your Bishops to the 
Pope, Latin and English’’—‘“‘extracts from your Prayer Books,—the 
Breviary,’—‘‘ the Catholic Almanac, &c.’’—and in almost every 
case, the book, edition, and page referred to, that any one may 
examine them, and so quoted that they shall speak the true meaning. 
Will you tell me sir, what kind of persecution this is? Can you 
point to any such work as having received this name before: No 
sir—if there was shame or principle in aman; if there was nota 
consciousness of the truth of that published, we had soon heard of 
those who would come out for your defence. ‘The history of your 
Priesthood and your laymen, will answer on this point in the defen- 
ces in the way of civil prosecutions. 

But the term persecution 1s odious, and when you cannot defend 
yourselves, cry out we are persecuted! we are an innocent, injured 
unoffending class of men, who would rather be slandered than make 
the least defence of ourselves. So be it then. Cry persecution! 
Oh we are persecuted! ! 

4. Yousay that Catholics have met without a single act of ir- 
ritation, those charges against their faith and practices—which were 
known to be groundless. 

On this point we are not a little surprised that you speak thus.— 
Are you ignorant of what has been published by us? Do youknow 
these charges to be groundless? Wasthe case of Priest de Barthe, 
and his inhuman treatment of the orphan girl a groundless charge ? 
Was there no truth inthe Forgery of the Will by Priest Roger Smith ? 
Are you acquainted with the counsel of Sinith (a Mr. Read) who con- 
fessed in open court that uz had drawn up that will at the instigation 
of Smith? Are you ignorant of the barefaced and high handed 
roguery of Smith in that case, and the silent sanction of it by the 
Archbishop in refusing to degrade him from his office, and the per- 
mitting of him to remain so long at the Cathedral after the act >— 
The account ot this outrageous act was published in the March 
number of 1855. Was it false? Were the charges known to be 
groundless’? Do the citizens of Baltimore—-do the lawyers of the 
bar—the judges of our court, know these to be groundless charges? 
If the public are called upon to believe our statements, when given 
by you, as well as by Priests, they will have to know that charges 
are groundless, when the interests of the church are not promoted 
by them. 

_ You say that the publication of these have been met without a 
single act of irritation on your part. Is this so? Why did not 
the friends of Mr. Ward, whose family had been robbed by the 
forged will, publish the account of it?) We can answer Mr. Read. 
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It was through fear of their houses being torn down and their lives 
taken by the members of Mr. Smith’s congregation, and yet this 1s 
forbearance. How wonderfully things change, when the eyes of 
Protestants have been a little opened. Now you are all forbearance. 
We are to congratulate ourselves and the Protestant community 
that our houses have not been torn down and our blood shed, for 
publishing the doctrines of your church—and the practices of your 
Priests! Humane men.—Innocent men ! 

5. But in particular the case is pointed to “the May No. 1835, 
teeming with obscenity and calumny, had, in a manner, pointed the 
fury of the populace against the convent. 

If by populace here you mean the rioters, the mob, you have at 
least erred a little. Those that read this Magazine, so far as we 
know them,and those that are subscribers we can say are as respect- 
able and worthy men as William George Read—they are as respect- 
able—useful and orderly citizens as Mr. R. can produce in the 
circle of his knowledge. Strange persons indeed to address, to 
engage in rioting and plunder. Strange indeed that we should ad- 
dress those who have the welfare of the city and the good order of 
its inhabitants at heart, on the destroying of property and disturbing 
the peace and good order of the community. You mean | suppose 
sir a class of men who are known among us within a few years, of 
a character with the members of your church, whose conduct on the 
Rail Road called for the interposition of the civil authorities to keep 
them in order ; but the laws of the land were vain, until a Priest of 
your church gave the law, and then your brethren,-the fellow mem- 
bers of your holy mother church, ceased their rioting and bound 
themselves to Priest McElroy of Frederick not to engage agam in 
such quarrels. We addressed no such men, we directed to our 
Law makers, Law executors, to our citizens, to stand up for the 
laws of the country. We asked of them to look at these institutions 
and answer if they should not be under the control] of the laws of 
the land, which now like our mobs are subject only to the laws of 
the Priest. We wished to know of them and the community if it 
was lawful for unmarried Priests to keep Females enclosed in private 

jails or work houses. We called for an investigation of an occur- 
rence that took place in that convent, when the loud piercing, im- 
ploring cries for HELP—HELP—arrested the attention of six respecta- 
ble citizens* who were passing. The Archbishop was called upon 





* See May No. of 1835 for the following statement. 

We whose uames are subscribed hereto, declare and certify, thut on or about the— 
day of—183—about nine o’clock at night, as we were returning home from a Meeting 
tn the Mehodist Protestant church, at the corner of Pitt and Aisquith streets; and 
when opposile the CARMELITE CoNvEeNT and school in Aisquith street, our attention 
was suddenly arrested, by a LOUD SCREAM ISSUING FROM THE UPPER STORY OF THE 
CONVENT. The sound was that of a FEMALE VOICE, INDICATING GREAT DISTRESS; 
we stopt and heard a SECOND SCREAM; AND THEN A THIRD, in quick succession, accom- 
panied with the cry of HELP! HELP! OH! LORD! HELP! with THE ApPEAR- 
ANCE Of GREAT EFFORT. After this there was nothing more heard by us during the 
apees of ten or fifteen minutes; we remained about that time on the pavement opposite 
the buildeng from which the eries came. 

When the cries were first heard, no light was visible in the fourth story, from which 
the cries seemed to issue. “After the cries, lights appeared in the second and third stories, 
—seeming to pass rapidly from place to place, indicating haste and confusion. Finally 
all lights disappeared from the second and third stories, and the house became quiet. 

No one passed along the sireet where we stood, while we stood there. But one of our 
party was a man, and he advanced in life; all the remainder of us were women. The 
watch was rot set, as some of us heard 9 0’clock cried, bifore we got home. 
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for an explanation. Did he give one? Yet how many silly at- 
tempts at explanation have been given. Now sir, you are the man 
that declared your readiness “to die on the steps of the convent.” 
Was it to keep those iron bars bolted fast upon the female victims ? 
or was it to exhibit your zeal for your new mother? We called 
upon you among others to investigate this matter, and we ask you 
sir, world it not have been as much to your credit to have inquired 
if it were even possible that any such things could have occurred as 
that stated ¢ 

[s itso that this land is the land of the free, the home and refuge 
of the oppressed, and shall those who have always been tyrants and op- 
pressors in popish countries here be permitted to erect institutions 
which in other countries have been the seats of that oppression, and 
yet no law of the land protect or defend those who having been be- 
guiled by them, are subject to their power? Are you the man that 
will stand up in the face of this community to defend such oppres- 
sion and tyranny’ What have we done sir but lift a voice against 
such conduct and the system which engenders such oppression ? 
And declare to the public the evidence that we have of the un- 
changeableness of the papacy in corruption and oppression. Turn 
to that article which you have thus particularly made mention of 
and you find the following :— 

‘We call upon the community at large, to frown upon such es- 
tablishments. Let no man violate any law, even bad ones. Let the 
persons, property, and rights of all be held sacred. Weare no Je- 
suits ; we know that no end can justify any improper means.—But 
public sentiment can and ought to be enlightened, roused, and 
turned with irresistible power, against these Nunneries. The 
laws ought to be so made that the poor victims may get out: 
they ought to be so executed, that the civil authorities should 
statedly, constantly, promptly interfere, to see what wrong is 
done, and redress it.—The rulers of these convents ought to be 
brought to justice for crime, just like all other criminals.” 

What is there in this sir that can be objected to, as improper or 
in any way unlawful? Is it not what every honest man would de- 
sire? and every man who remembered the helpless, friendless con- 
dition of these females should exert himself to have broughtabout. 

Will you tell us what protection any of these females have ? What 
friends have they to whom they can fly from the dominion of the 
Priest ? what Catholic would dare receive them, especially when 
the Priest whom he is bound to venerate, shall say they are turning 


heretics ? And to what Protestant family willthey go for refuge ? 
As a man, answer these questions. 


Many of us have freely spoken of these things on their occurrence And now at the re- 
quest of Messrs. B.& C. & M. we give this statement, which we solemnly declare to be 
true; and sign it with our names. 

) Jonn Bruscvp, 
| DLavinta Brown, 
' | SopHONIA Bruscvp, 
Signed ¢ HanNNAH LEACH, 


SarnaH E. BAKER, 
| ELIzABETH PoLk. 


Baltimore, March 13th, 1835. 


This is to certify, that John Bruscup, Hannah Leach, Sophonia Bruscup, Lavinia 


Brown, and Sarah E. Baker, are acceptable members, of the Methodist Protestant 
Church of Pitt street station. 


Baltimore March 12, Signed, Wittram Corrier, Su nf. 
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They are practical questions. ‘They refer to all that is past in 
the history of these institutions—to the facts which are daily com- 
ing to light in this land, and proving the connection of the present 
with the past, and both with the oppression and tyranny of the 
priests. Do you then say sir we must keep quiet? Shall such 
things be suffered and no one cry out against them, without being 
called Fanatics and Persecutors ° 

As you have gone so far out of your way* in giving your testimo- 
ny as to pass your opinions upon the character of this work and 
denounce it before the committee, you could but expect that you 
should be held responsible for those opinions. 


Now let us turnthe subject. You areaconvert from Episcopacy 
to Popery, and from what we have been ableto learn, youarea very 
honest and conscientious man in your faith and practice. Those 
who are educated in a system may never ask for a reason of their 
faith. But those who go over from Protesting against Popery, to 
embrace its tenets and obey its precepts ought to have some rea- 
son for their choice—we don’t want fifty. You think us fanatics for 
what we have said in defence of the principles which you once held 
for speaking against those which you now profess. Look now at 
your new faith 

I. ‘‘THERE is NO SALVATION FOR ANY ONE OUT OF THE Roman Ca- 
THOLIC Cuurcu.”’ Not even foryour Protestant Brethren. This is 
not very liberal! 

II. ‘ Itis the duty of every Romanist, regularly to confess all of 
his sins, mortal and venial, to the priest—be he good or bad—mo- 
ral or profligate;—and he can really forgive them.’’ This is very 
much like giving a man’s conscience into the keeping of a Priest, to 
obey his dictates,—to be saved or damned, as he chooses! 

III. ‘You must believe in Purgatory, and that the souls of those 
who are there will be helped out by the prayers and Aus of Cath- 
olics.”’ How a soul gets out of Purgatory and when, would most 
likely puzzle the ingenuity of your Priests. As you have embraced 
this doctrine, can you afford a reason for it? One good one will 
do. 
IV. ‘ You must believe ‘ that the Priest can take a quantity of 
flour, part of which he will make into bread and part into wafers ;— 
part he will eat—part he blesses, and swears it is God—nay, the 
very God—the body, blood, soul and divinity of Jesus Christ our 





* On pages 53 and 54, of this testimony, we have the following question by Mre 
Mc MAHON. His reason for proposing them, and the protest of Mr. Ely, on th 
ground of their irrelevancy 

Cross interrogatory by Mr. McMahon, to Mr. Blair. 

Do you know whether before or about the time of the riots in August last, there 
was any expectation or apprehension of an attack by a mob upon the Carmelite Convent 
in the city of Baltimore; and if so, whether any and what measures were taken to pre- 
vent it? Was nota general apprehension to this effect entertained? 

In the month of August previously to the general riots, a gentleman belonging to the 
Roman Catholic Church called upon me and stated ‘‘ that apprehensions were enter- 
ained for the safety of that institution;that the friends of the Church would be expect- 
ed at the signal understood by them from the Cathedral bell, to repair to the institu- 
tion for its defence; that. in the event of such signal he requested this deponent should 
attend, as his official station and personal efforts to prevent the mischief might have 
great effect, and hoped that he would attend to that matter. The apprehension was 
ae entertained so far as his knowledge extends. 

Mr. Ely desired his protest to be entered on the minutes of the proceedings to the 
putting any questions in relation to the Carmelite Institute, because of their irrelevancy. 
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Lord; who is over all God blessed forever.’’ Every Priest does this 
thousands of times in the course of his life, and every time, creates 
so many Gods, whole and entire. Each of these or as many as were 
administered are eaten, or swallowed, whole and entire, by the 
faithful Catholic. ‘Therefore there have been and now are (for God 
once existing certainly cannot be destroyed) as many millions of 
Gods, as there have been consecrated wafers ! ! ! 

This is the great corner stone of Popery, for rejecting which hun- 
dreds and thousands of men and women have been put to death, in 
the most barbarous and brutal manner. And Now your churchsays 
we are damned, and shall be damned, if we do not believe it. We 
Protestants reject this, and before we shall embrace it, or worship 
such a ridiculous idol, by the grace of God we will die as did our 
fathers. 

This is the doctrine to which you had necessarily to give your as- 
sent, before you could become a Roman Catholic. W ill you point 
us to a doctrine maintained by any class or denomination of Pro- 
testants, equal in absurdity to this fundamental doctrine of Popery ? 
It w ould be becoming in you to be scarce with the term ‘ Fanati- 
cal,’ until you have cleared yourself of a doctrine which at least 
savours of bl: isphemy. Many more points might be hinted at, but 
the four mentioned are enough to exhibit the system which you have 
embraced, at least until you can give us your reasons for embracing 
them and a better defence of your charges. 





MEMORANDA OF FOREIGN TRAVEL, 


BY RO: J. BRECKINRIDGE. 


The Canton and City of Geneva and the region round about.—Its 
past history, condition.— Calvin as a Reformer ; as a Statesman.— 
His cotemporaries and successors.—The former estimation of Gene- 
va.—The general religious declension of the last century.—That de- 
clension at Geneva.— Sketch of the National Church to its final apos- 
tacy.— Arian version of the Scriptures, and rupture with the B. & F. 
Bible Society.— Succession of truth even in the Church of Geneva.— 
The universal religious impulse of the present century.—lIts origin and 
progress at Genera.—lIls present state—Dr. Malan.—The Church 
of the Bourg de Four.—The Evangelical Society.— Colporteurage.— 
Efforts to preach the gospel at home and abroad.— School of Theology. 
—The magnitude und importance of its efforts —State of the national 
Clery and of the People—The Grand Council of the Republic.— 
The Cunetiere de ? Egalite-—Monuments and Inscriptions. 


Tue Canton of Geneva is the smallest of all that compose the 
confederation, and was the last of the 22 which united itself with the 
others. This statement is made w shout reference to the rural part 
of the Canton of Balse, which has been separated from the City of 
Balse of late years, so that strictly speaking there should be consid- 
ered 23 Cantons—of which the Country Canton of Basle was the 
last admitted. Geneva contains only four geographical square 
miles of territory, and is smaller than Zug, the next least by three 
quarters of such a mile. The population of the Canton of Geneva 
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is rated at 52,000; of whom 34,000 reside in the city of Geneva, 
which is the most populous town in the confederation, and would 
long ago have reached the first rank of European cities, if its people 
would have levelled its ramparts so as to make room for improve- 
ments and given facilities for the augmentation of their Capital. As 
it is, the space within the walls is completely built over with houses 
generally five or six storieshigh; the streets are narrow; the shores 
of the Rhone which passes through the town and those of the lake 
which washes its walls are encroached upon continually: and after 
all, considerable villages are growing up without each of the gates. 
The situation of the town, upon an island, and both shores of the 
Rhone where it issues from the western end of Lake Lemon, is ex- 
tremely beautiful. The larger part of it is on the south side of the 
river, and as the shore is narrow on that side, and skirted by an ab- 
rupt and high hill, upon the top and sides of which the white stone 
houses line the steep and crooked streets—the whole has an aspect 
peculiar—unique. [t presents from all quarters a striking object, as 
the traveller approaches, whether by land or water. And the whole 
surrounding region as seen from it, exhibits a series of landscapes, 
varying continually from the beautiful to the sublime as you change 
the point of view, and presents a panorama hardly surpassed in the 
world. Towards the east is the beautiful lake, lined on both sides 
with a girdle of life, to which the desolate mountains that rear their 
naked sides above it, give new loveliness. Behind the town, 
towards the west and south the ranges of mountains present the 
most superb aspects. Looking towards the south, on the left is the 
range of Bonneville in the distance, and next the conical mountain 
of Moule, between which and the Bonneville on one side, and the 
grand and petit Salave on the other—are wide openings on either 
hand, through which the great Alps, with their glaciers and citadels 
of rock and~ snow, stretch away before you, as if to the world’s lim- 
its. On the night, the two chains of the Salave rise up, with a dis- 


tinct and bold outline of that regular and rounded look peculiar to 


mountains of the second and third class ;—and farabove them both, 
the mighty figure of the glorious king of Alps—the temple Mount 
Blanc—heaves itself into the clouds. Turning further towards the 
west, the plain in which the Rhone and the “Arne unite their wa- 
ters—and the villages which fill the narrow landscape—and the di- 
minished and barren Jura, pushing his rocky course far towards the 
north, complete the ample and various panorama. Every where in 
and around Geneva—the whole or some striking part of these scenes 
court the delighted gaze.—lIf I should designate one spot as pecu- 
liarly favoured with the most rich presentation of the more striking 
of these objects, it would be the little mound, on the Geneva side of 
the village of Grand Saconnex, on the great road as you ge to Fer- 
ney. From this spot, in the afternoon, (when the atmosphere is 
always most clear)—the view of Mount Blanc is inexpressibly mag- 
nificent—and will fully compensate for the time wasted in visiting 
the miserable relics at Ferney. 

The city of Geneva is strongly fortified after the modern fashion ; 
and it is the only city in Switzerland which I saw thus defenced.— 


Many are encompassed in the ancient way, with a high and thick 
14 
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wall of large stones,— overlooked by still higher towers at short in- 
tervals—and provided with cov ered ways, at the most important 
points ; a mode of defence perieetly use ‘less in the present state of 
the art of war. At Geneva you meet with the deep ditches and 
thick angular embankments, faced with stone of modern defence, 
with all the mazes of outworks and inworks -—which the mortar 
and bomb seem likely to render as insignificant as canon has the 
plain wall of the middie ages. Itis not surprising that the Gene- 
vese should be suspicious of thei ‘ir neighbors, and profit by an ex- 
perience derived from an antiquity as great as that of their city; the 
Ww hole of which teaches them, that ‘‘they willtake who have the pow- 
er’’—as w ell as the other part of the couplet, that ‘they may keep, 
who can.’’—TIn truth Geneva is one of the most ancient cities of Eu- 
rope north of the Alps, and has had perhaps more than its share of 
the troubles common to them all. It was a place of considerable 
importance when the Romans first penetrated into Gall ;—and being 
conquered by them, wore their yoke five hundred years. Early in 

the fifth century, the Burgundians added the city to their kingdom, 

and made it one of their capitals. Then came the Ostrogoths in the 
following century who ruled it for a short period ; and ceded it about 
the middle of the sixth century to the Francs who held sway over 
it for three hundred and fifty years. Afterwards came the domina- 
tion of the Kingdom of Arles; and then that of the second Kingdom 
ofthe Burgundians. Then followed the long and bloody feuds, be- 
tween her own Barons and Bishops—in which the streets ran with 
native blood, in furious contests for the mastery, by, so called, chris- 
tian pastors— pastors whose pious successors and brethren shudder 
with horror, at the bare mention of the name of Servetus. In the 
thirteenth century the Counts ot Savoy, became powerful in the 
neighborhood of the city—and often cruelly oppressed it. Then 
came the Reformation ; and in 1535, the Republic was proclaimed 
in Geneva— and for eighty years, she had to sustain, new and terri- 
ble contests for her liberty and religion. In 1798 she fell into the 
power ofthe French Republic ; but in 1813 recovered her indepen- 
dence; and in IS15 joined the Swiss Confederation, as the 22nd 
Canton. The Congress of Vienna, and the treaties of Paris and 
Turin, recognized this union,—augmented her little territory—and 
guaranteed free access to the remaining cantons, from which it is 
almost entirely cut off by the territories of F rance, and the Kingdom 
of Sardinia. 

Such is Geneva to the eye; such have been her sufferings and ef- 
forts in past generations. If for these she deserves our regard— 
what does she not demand at our hands, for the unspeakable bene- 
fits she has conferred on mankind! How long and how multiplied 
has been her descent of illustrious men! How striking and how 
beautiful the lesson she has given the world of social system, perfect 
in kind, and perfect almost in its civil results !—Here is a little com- 
munity in which every man is free, and every child educated ; 
which the sovereign power resides in those hands that defend ‘the 
State in danger, and adorn it in peace ; where a common and dif- 
fused public spirit pervades the entire population,—and the good of 
each is so clearly identified with the good of all,—that in the great 
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policy of the state, one finds the economy, the wisdom, the consis- 
tency and settled procedure of a well re culate 2d family. Whence 
came all these wonders? Who stamped this unique and extraordi- 
nary impress on a community—not in any wise specially provided 
to receive it ?—Its list of great names, both at home and through- 
out the world, is as | have said fu!! and rich -—and that too, in eve- 
ry departmentof human effort. But it was not to them all unitedly 
—it was not to them all in succession—so much as it was to one sin- 
gle capacious, glorious mind,that they and the world, are indebted— 
that true and undefiled reli rion reigned so long w ithin and spread 
so widely from these walls; and that knowledge and freedom, reign 
so firm there to-day.—What name is known in Geneva before 
Calvin ;—what name known in it since,—his enemies being judge, 
compared with his? His enemies! strange that such a man had 
enemies while he lived! still stranger, that three centuries of death, 
unattended but by blessings increasing in their copious stream upon 
the earth, are unable to silence i ignorance or to rob malevolence of 
its venom. Who had his deep and various learning—and yet who 
equalled his meek and humble spirit? Where shall we seek a ri- 
val to his capacious genius, his profound sagacity—his searching 
practical wisdom .—all tempered and adorned by a modesty almost 
child-like, and a gentleness becoming the heart of woman! Inan 
age too prone to vulgarity, his writings are unstained by a blot. 
Amongst contests, and with enemies “ fierce as ten furies’’—his 
volumnious productions will be sought in vain for a passage, tinc- 
tured with bitterness. Perhaps the dedication of his Institutes to 
Francis I, may be considered an incomparable model of discourse, 
uttered by a free, and christian, but oppressed man, to a bigoted and 
tyranical prince :—in which the deepest interests of sharp and ex- 
isting contests, and waving parties, with a clearness, dignity and 
pathos, strangely in contrast with cotemporary efforts ; with the ad- 
dresses, for example, of Luther to Henry VIII. As elegant and 
as kind as Philip Melancthon—he had all the courage of Luther— 
united to the learning of Erasmus—the philosophical spirit of 
Zuinglius—the self devotion of Farel—and a piety more conspicu- 
ous in its touching consistent and enlightened fervour—than almost 
any thing we meet with in the records of that noble generation.— 
Ifany man could deserve—he did, to give his name, to confer h.s 
name on-—not a sect or party—but on a system held by the deepest 
thinkers in all succeeding generations, and rejoiced in by the most 
devoted spirits in all christian sects. Paul, “the first great corrup- 
tor of christianity’’—as Mr. Jefferson has called him: Augustin— 
Calvin, the mightiest disciples of Paul! the doctrines of grace, one 
will call them,—the evangelical christianity another—moderate 
Calvinism a third: the names are identical, in defiance of the ha- 
tred and ignorance of the world, and the prejudices of many real 
disciples of Christ. The fall and corruption of man ;—the alone 
mode of salvation by grace through faith, in a divine Saviour cruci- 
fied in the sinner‘s room and stead—the indispensable and sovereign 
work of the Divine Spirit, in the whole of salvation, and especially 
in the regeneration and sanctification of the sinner’s heart, by the 
use of the divinely inspired word of God; the free, unmerited and 
eternal love of God the Father, for the people of his heritage—the 
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sinners for whom he gave his Son to die—and to whom the pur- 
chased Spirit 1s sent with power :—this is the christian system.— 
And where, out of the Bible, in all the lapse of eighteen centuries, 
will you find its illustration and defence—its statement, its demon- 
stration, as you find them accomplished by the hand, and illustrated 
by the labours, and life, of John Calvin 7— 

This wonderful man is known to posterity principally in two re- 
lations—which are now considered almost incompatible with each 
other—and which are in truth sufficiently distinct. In his chief ca- 
pacity as one of the leaders of the blessed reformation of the six- 
tee ith century,—there are few lands so dark as not to have heard 
of his fame. But in the capacity of an unrivalled statesman,—men 
know less of him. Yet he was far more decidedly the personal 
founder, of the liberties of Geneva—than he can be considered the 
father of those churches, whose polity and doctrine, he influenced, 
as he did all the reformed churches, in a considerable degree, and 
most of the sects which have arisen since, more or less—through 
the influence of disciples, who drank his spirit from his lips—or im- 
bibed it from his writings. As a statesman God gave him, especial- 
ly and directly to Geneva. Asia religious Reformer—to the whole 
world. In the former capacity and the field appropriated to its ex- 
ercise—his success was perfect, absolute ; and for a period of near- 
ly three hundred years, the free institutions of that happy commu- 
nity have moulded its polution, and conformed its whole civil con- 
dition, into a model for the world to imitate. In the latter capaci- 
ty and the vast field——no less in its compass, than the limits of the 
human race—which appertained to it—I have already spoken of the 
nature of his services to mankind.— 

It would however be as unjust as it would be false, to absorb all 
the claims of Geneva on the gratitude ofthe world—still more of the 
church, in those even of Calvin. We know less than we should 
know, of his holy and honored coadjutors in the early Church of 
Geneva. But we know enough to bless God, that he gave to the 
world, Farel, and Viret and Theodore de Beza. We have pre- 
served perhaps a less vivid sense of the merits and labours of their 
pious and learned successors,than is due to them and the great cause 
which they adorned. Still we cherish the names of Chandieu, John 
Deodati, Theodore Tronchin, Benedict and Francis Turrettin, Ben- 
edict Pictet, Autoine Maurice, and how many others, whom I hope 
to meet in heaven! Men who kept the odour of sanctity for gene- 
rations, in the church of Geneva; and filled allthe churches of Eu- 
rope with veneration for her name; so that they rejoiced in her 
gifts communicated to them, and sent back as they had opportunity 
cifts in return ; receiving their pastors and disciples as precious 
guides,—and fleeing to her beloved walls, when overtaken them- 
selves by the calamities inflicted on them by the enemies of God. 
At the Synod of Dort Deodati and Tronchin, whom I have named 
above, exercised perhaps, not less influence than any two members 
of that venerable body. At one period the christian refugees from 
France, Germany, Holland, Piedmont, Great Britain, Lombardy, 
and the cities of Lucca and Cremona in Italy, fled in such numbers 
to Geneva, that in a single day (15th October 1557) the government 
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received three hundred persons into its protection.— Who can ever 
forget that it was this city, which opened its gates to the unhappy 
Protestant exiles who escaped the massacres of Merindole and Cal- 
brieres? Or who 1s not affected at the recital of the tender interest 
which all the churches manifested when in her turn this beloved 
city was environed by dangers? Insomuch that collections to the 
amount of a hundred thousand livres tournois were sent to Ge- 
neva, as the result of an appeal made at the suggestion of Francis 
Turretin ;—and employed to fortify the city. ‘* We should aid 
them’”’ said the Government of Holland to the Rene of the Pro- 
vinces, at this memorable period (1661) ‘* because that city has 
been chosen of God as the principal abode of his Church—to make 
true religion abide there : because this Church is the mother of so 
many others ; because the world hates and persecutes her, for the 
religion which she professes, and the Gospel of Christ which she 
teaches !’’ And while the churches of Poland, Germany, Hunga- 
ry, Transylvania, Holland, Scotland and England sent succors to 
the city from whence they had received blessings above all price ; 
the elite of the youth of reformed France flew to partake her dan- 
gers, led by Henry of Navarre, Sully, Du Plessis-Mornay—and 
their heroic compatriots! Glorious city —that deserved such re- 
gards! Alas! that she has fallen from her high estate !—Blessed 
churches, that responded to such calls! Quenched alas! in their 
own blood;—some are now without a name ;—others with little 
more than a name to live !— 

It is difficult to fix a precise date to the commencement of that 
period of declension in pure religion, which during the last century 
was observable over all the earth,—and which, especially towards its 
close, relapsed into almost universal. infidelity or heresy. It is 
probable that we should rather regard these sad catastrophies, as 
being so far isolated in each country, asto have peculiar causes and 
separate dates, as well as diverse manifestations in each; agreeing 
only in the general fact, of forsaking God—and in the special one, 
of wandering far from him, in proportion, as they knew little of his 
truth before. The Catholics of Italy are exhibited, by all witnesses, 
and especially in the personal memoirs of the Bishop of Pisto1a— 
as sunk into the lowest condition, of pollution and superstition: 
those of France, became a horrid model of ferocious atheism. The 
Episcopal church of England, became essentially heretical, taking 
its own articles as the rule of judgement: and while its clergy, open- 
ly exceeded the men of the world, in ‘‘sumptuous living’ —they 
preached,when they preached at all— Arminian, Pelagian tand Arian, 
errors. The established church of Scotland died: ‘and piety went 
out, from their midst, leaving only a barren orthodoxy, anda cold 
external decency of life. In the United States, we felt the same 
withering influences, and exhibited the same varied results. Tothe 
north—Unitarianism, grew up; while in the middle and southern 
states deism became the common sentiment. The previous con- 
dition of Massachusetts, made it certain, that after takinz a certain 
march away from God she would be Socinian; while that of Vir- 
ginia, after an equal march, forced her into a condition of more 
reasonable, but less religious skepticism. Even the mercies of God 
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lavished on societies in such conditions—blessed as they were in 
the general Ps oints—were liable to unusual perversions—differing ac- 
cording to the existing conditions. ‘Thus a wide and true revival of 
religion i in New Engiand, ended to a lamentable degree in all sorts 
of metaphysical heresies—which still disturb the minds of men; 
while in the west, the same gifts were perverted into extravagant 
and unnatural systems, regarding social lite, which are still exhibit- 
ed amongst those called ‘shaking quakers.’ 

There is a great principle, at the base of all these varying results, 
—a principle universal in the providence of God, as influenced by, 
or influencing in return his spiritual dealings with mankind. The 
condition in which we are—ts the unilorm basis, of that which is to 
follow. ‘The influences applied, of necessity produce, some result; 
and whether good or bad—it is a kin to the state on which they 
acted. The gospel itself,— either melts or hardens; and the eternity 
before us, will assume in its most glorious, or most aggravated as- 
pect—no other character, to each separate spirit, than the eternal 
developement, perhaps, of that with which it emerged from its state 
of trial, into eternity. 

As with each separate individual, so also with communities, 
the beginnings are more distant, from the final result, than 
we commonly imagine. I suppose that the final cause, hu- 
manly speaking, of that awful state of society in France, 
which obscured with horror the real benefits of the first revo- 
lution,—is to be sought at least as far back as the revocation 
of the edict of Natz, more than a century before its eruption;— 
and that the brutal licentiousness of the nobles and clergy, under 
the regency of the Duke of Orleans,—added the finishing touch; 
and so prepared the people, that the actual results were inevitable, 
under the given state of case. So too in Great Britain; the state of 
the churches and people, atthe darkest period of the latter part of 
the last century—had undoubtedly a direct relation, to the licentious- 
ness of religious opinion foste red in the last years of the common- 
wealth;—and the attrocious and perfidious conduct of the parliaments 
and prelates of Charles Il. by whom religion was hunted down, as 
the only crime, which could not be tolerated within the realm. The 
difference of the final results in the two’ kingdoms, is fully accounted 
for, by the different degrees in which they prepared for themselves 
wrath;—and the consequently different conditions in which they 
stood, when the day of wrath came to themas nations. We trust, 
is it too much to say, we have faith to believe? that such days will 
return to them no more. Oh! that the world knew its day of mer- 
ciful visitation; and would appropriate its blessings, before they be 
hid again from their eyes. 

No spot of earth has exhibited more thoroughly this mournful 
declension of religion thanthe republic of Geneva; nor has any il- 
lustrated more forcibly, at the same time, the truth of the principles 
already stated. For although Geneva, has thoroughly shaken off 
the peculiar doctrines which were so long her slory: the long and 
blessed influence which her civil and religious institutions had ex- 
erted—put her in a condition to make her fall without commotion, 
without bloodshed, without the destruction of public morals; and 
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to preserve after it, many of those habitudes, of which the spirit and 
life were gone. And what was not less important—retained her in 
a state, easily accessible to those previous influences—which im 
Geneva, as throughout all Protestant Christendom, are repairing the 
breaches of Zion—and restoring her lost beauty. I would speak 
briefly, of both these events. 

The church of Geneva is at once Presbyterian and national: in 
the latter respects it resembles all the churches of the reformation; 
in the former, an immense majority of them. Its confession of faith 
once established—was made unalterable, except by the consent of 
the civil as well as the ecclesiastical authorities of the Re »public: in 
short by the will of the whole people. At the same time, perfect 
freedom of religion, reigned in Geneva almost from the earliest period 
at which any portion of mankind had emancipated themselves from 
the dreadful idea that the conscience can or should be coerced; a 
dogma ground into the very soul of society, by the church of Rome, 
from the first day of its existence—and which, by itself, proves that 
apostacy, to be the enemy of freedom, of knowledge, and of thought. 
All the successive changes in the institutions of Geneva, recognise 
these great principles; the inviolable sanctity of the faith of the na- 
tional ‘church; the unlimited freedom of all, to believe and teach as 
they pleased, on their own responsibility, as free citizens. In effect, 
the latter principle, has saved the church of Geneva—when the for- 
mer proved entirely abortive. ‘The principle of religious liberty, 
which tolerated all, was forced to tolerate evangelical piety, in the 
established church—when all the tribunals of it, persecuted and 
would have cast out, all who were known to practice its precepts, 
or rejoice in its doctrines. Another lesson, to teach those still 
blinded to the evils of establishments, that the kingdom of Christ, 
is in no sense, a kingdom of this world. 

For a period of two centuries and a half, the ministers ordained 
in Geneva, was required to protest, and did protest, “that they held 
the doctrines of the holy prophets and apostles, as they are comprised 
in the books of the Old and New Testaments; of which doctrine, we 
have a summary in our catechism.’ What was the character of that 
summary admits of no doubt when we say, the catechism spoken of 
is that of Calvin. After the church of Holland had adopted its fa- 
mous articles in the Synod of Dort, a century after the church of Ge- 
neva had established its fame over Europe—the latter required from 
its candidates for ordination, assent to these articles also; articles 
which two of its own pastors, (Tronchin and Deodati, had exercised 
so large an influence in framing. Still later (in 1678,) the churches 
of Zurich and Berne, composed a consensus, on the doctrines of 
grace, against the doctrines of certain theologians of Saumur; and 
this formulary, was added,to the two others then existing in the 
church of Geneva. But in the very beginning of the next century— 
the consensus first, and afterwards the articles of the Synod of Dort, 
were suppressed at Geneva; leaving the simple formular, they had 
used for a century before either of the others existed—not only un- 
altered,—but as I have said already, to this day unalterable,—except 
by the people and government, as well as the ecclesiasticks of Ge- 
neva. In short, the doctrines of grace, are to this hour the only 
lawful creed—of the established, Unitarian Church of Geneva. 
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How long the church retained the use of this form after its min- 
isters no longer honestly intended what they uttered at its adoption; 
or how long the catechism of Calvin was actually used after its state- 
ments had ceased to be assented to,—is extremely difficult to be 
justly decided—and Is a subject of contest amongst those most deep- 
ly interested. In this church, besides the consistory, composed of 
pastors and ruling elders, and answering virtually, to a presbytery; 
there exists, an association called ‘“The Vener: ble C ompany of Pas- 
tors’—which is I believe peculiar to this church. It is a weekly 
meeting of all the pastors, in private conference, for the single pur- 
pose, of mutual counsel, examination, encouragement, or rebuke; 
resembling in some degree, the class meeting for private members 
and the process for examining character, in conference, for the 
preachers,—which Mr. Wesiey established amongst his followers; 
and for w hich, as for some other important points of their system, 
they would be surprised to find, how deeply they are indebted to 
the Genevese reformer. ‘This venerable company, inscribed on its 
register, in 1725, these portentous words: ‘‘ the protestation imposed 
by our laws, on ministers, with reference tothe catechismof Calvin, does 
not require them to follow it wholly; but is simply to testify,that the SUB- 
STANCEAND SUMMARY Of Christian doctrine, is contained in it.’ Itis 
worthy of all consideration, especially on the part of the christians of 
the United States at the present moment—that the church which 
introduced this gloss, upon a simple and categorical statement need- 
ed no more, and attempted no more, bey ond this gloss, to become 
thoroughly heretical, and not only the same confession of faith, but 
the very form of adoption, which existed, when the same church 
was thoroughly evangelical. 

In the year 1788, the catechism of Calvin was totally abandoned 
in the religious instruction of the schools, under the care of the es- 
tablished church. But for above fifty years before, other catechisms 
had been gradually supplanting it. In 181Sthe V enerable Company 
of Pastors, forbade one of the regents of the college of Geneva, ‘‘in 
the most express terms, to teach either of the followi ing doctrines; 
namely, that there is but one God, the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost; that man is born in a state of sin; that he could not es- 
cape from that state, except through the new birth, effected by the 
Holy Spirit; that salvation is a gift, absolutely free, which God makes 
in his Son, to the sinners he is pleased to save; and finally, that our 
good works are only the evidences of our love for our saviour, and have 
no merit to redeem our souls.”’ Andin 183], the Rev. Mr. Chenivi- 
ere, professor of dogmatic theology in the school of the national church 
published two elaborate essays,—against the doctrine of the Trinity 
and that of original sin. Before this the privation of Dr. Malan as 
teacher of youth—and that of Mr. Gussen, as pastor of Satigny— 
had been undertaken, prosecuted and accomplished, by the venera- 
ble company, the consistory, and the council of state, upon pre- 
texts at once frivolous and false—but solely for the reason that they 
were both, faithful and zealous ministers of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

So complete is this revolution in the church of Geneva, that I 
have authority to say—there are not above two or three pastors, in 
all the venerable company who can be considered as decidedly 
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holding the doctrine of the Trinity; and not more than one, or per- 
haps two, who openly preach that Jesus Christ is the true God and 
eternal life. About the time I was at Geneva, acircumstance trans- 
pired, which presents in a strong light at once, the sad condition of 
the venerable company, and the diiliculties with which its few pious 
members find themselves environed.—An Arian versionof the New 
Testament, had not only been issued by the Bible Society, under the 
control of the national church; but funds put at their disposal by the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, to circulate, a different, and true 
version—were appropriated to aid the printing of the Arian version. 
The result was understood to be that the British aad Foreign Bible So- 
ciety, had broken off all connexion with the society atGeneva. And 
I was repeatedly assured, from unquestionable sources, that the 
few pastors, possessing, or inclined to orthodox sentiments, were 
involved in this proceeding, to the extent of connivance if not con- 
sent—to’ the false publication, and the faithless misapplication of 
funds contributed, with a very different view. 

All this subject, from beginning to end, is so full of instruction to 
all who will regard the lesson,—and the whole case is so exactly 
pertinent to a great deal, that threatens, at the moment, in which I 
write—the beloved church in which God has cast my own lot, that 
I have been the more desirous to make it plain. There is however, 
another and more comforting part, of the story to be told,—and I 
proceed to it as a pleasant task. 

Neither the entire church nor people of Geneva, have probably 
at any time forsaken the true faith. I have already spoken of Dr. 
Malan, and Mr. Gaussen, as having been persecuted by their breth- 
ren for confessing Jesus Christ. The last named gentleman had 
been for fourteen years before the attack made on him—that is since 
1816, preaching the gospel, at Satigny, we have the authority of 
Mr. Gaussen, in a letter addressed to his flock in 1830, for say- 
ing that his immediate predecessor, at Satigny, the Rev. Mr. Celle- 
rier, had faithfully preached to them Christ crucified for thirty 
years. This leaves no great space, before we ascend to Antoine 
Maurice—the immediate successor of Benedict Pietet, as teacher of 
theology in Geneva, who was himself the favorite pupil, and succes- 
sor’ of Francis Turritine. Here, as in other churches God, has not 
left himself wholly without a witness in its darkest days; and here 
as over all the world, he has of late years made manifest his great 
power, in the conversion of sinners to himself. 

The spiritual declension of which I have spoken, as common to 
all lands was in no respect more remarkable, than the successive 
revivals of sound doctrine and true piety which have during the cur- 
rent century manifested themselves with an equal universality.— 
It does not fall within the present design to attempt any explana- 
tion of either of these most remarkable manifestations. I speak 
now only of the fact, in regard to the latter, and blessed series of 
events. In America, and in Great Britain the actual, as compared 
with the comparatively recent state of christian doctrine and effort, 
is so striking, as to be incapable of being overlooked by the slight- 
est observer, or-the most carelessreader. ‘Though less known, and 
operating on a smaller scale—the same influences have been felt, in 


every Protestant Church in continental Europe. Even the Jews, 
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the Christians who profess the faith and rites of the Greek Church— 
many portionsofthe Koman Church, and all the scattered fragments, 
who bear the Christian name, up and down, throughout the world, 
have felt the indwelling power of the same, all pervading cause; and 
have roused themselves up, with the power ofan unusual impulse, to 
investigate the things which belongto the peace of their souls. Nor 
have systems more absolutely false, retained their votaries unmoved, 
amidst this shaking of the nations. But all testimonies, from all 
lands, unite in exhibiting the eitire map of human intelligence, as 
waked up with unprecedented alacriiy to the importance of relig- 
ious ideas ;—and opened to the consideration of that truth for 
which God has, at the same moment, and so wonderfully and so va- 
riously opened ways by which it might run a free course.—The 
story of this strange work in most lands needs to be fully told.— 
And then we shall have, of Holland, Denmark, Germany, France, 
Switzerland and I know not what other States of Europe, accounts 
that will be to us, not less replete with interest, than the mighty 
work of personal conversion in America, and the great efforts for 
external good in England—are for all mankind who love the Lord. 

In Geneva I have the best authority for saying, that their revival 
of religion was set in motion by the labours of a foreigner, and a 
layman. Robert Haldane of Scotland, now well known by his Com- 
mentary on the epistle to the Romans—and his severe (I do not 
say unjust) censures on that of Professor Stewart; found himself 
at Geneva somewhere about twenty yearsago. He was a stranger 
in the country, and spoke its language so badly, as to be quite in- 
capable of sustaining an argument in it. He drew around him, a 
few young persons;—he covered his table with Bibles in all langua- 
ges, and his might in the scriptures, was his only weapon. He 
comprehended objections—which he could not answer. His re- 
ply was, a pointed and clear text of scripture, indicated both in the 
original tongue andthe required version. The blessing of God 
was richly added to these apparently fruitless labours; and of the 
multitudes who attended on them, from time to time—many were 
converted to Christ—and others, perhaps already his timid follow- 
ers greatly strengthened and enlarged. From this moment, the 
power of divine things assumed a new aspect at Geneva. And not 
afew of those, most owned of God as instruments of subsequent 
good, could trace their own system of blessings directly or remotely 
to this devoted foreigner. 

There are at present in Geneva, three distinct, and entirely sepa- 
rate organizations; in which the creat doctrines ofthe christian relig- 
ion are ‘professed, loved, and taught. I cannot ‘speak with certainty as 
to the order of time in which they arose; nor is it very important. I 
have the impression however, that the venerable Dr. Malan, was 
the first who openly preached Christ, after the second Reformation 
in Geneva; and he has had his reward from men, in revilings, per- 
secutions, and insults, which the lapse of time scarcely mitigates. 
I was assured that to the present moment, he rarely escapes some 
marked indignity—in word or act,—when he passes the streets of 
his native city. And I have reason to know that his heart is bro- 
ken, under trials so long continued and so harsh;—-and which he 
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has born with so much apparent tranquillity.—He has this at least 
to cheer him—that while God has made him the instrument of 
great good in Switzerland—he has made his name dear tothou- 
sands in other lands—and has reserved his recompense for the 
great day.—He is not in connexion with the National Church of 
Geneva; but serves a dissentins Conrrevation, which he has gath- 
ered himself: and occupies here, a situation, entirely resembling 
that occupied by the seceding Presbyterians of Scotland,—with 
whose principles and views | think he entirely accords.—It is rath- 
er remarkable, and I think, of questionable propriety—that with 
his peculiar views, he should never have attem) pte d to gather into a 
sect, the various persons in surrounding regi ms who. participated 
in his views. There are certainly two very different courses to be 
pursued on such occasions—both of which are subject to serious 
modifications—and in favour of both of which eye may be ad- 
vanced. I take the conduct of George Whitefield, and John Wes- 
ley, to be very striking illustrations of these neni Se courses. And 
I believe, a candid and full examination of the subject, will prove 
that the policy of Mr. Wesley, was not only far more effectual for 
the spreading ofa peculiar set of opinions, as the result has proved; 
but far better for the world at large,—and far more influential for 
good by its reflex influence, even upon the church te which both 

these great men belonged;—that the opposite, and apparently more 
disinterested—but really less sagacious and decided policy of W hite- 
field. Mr. Wesley’s followers, had the advantage of an organiza- 
tion, which separated them to themselves—and united them firmly 
together; and by which their conquests were shaped as they were 

achieved. Mr. Whitefield, overlooked this prime necessity; and 
posterity has had to mourn the comp; irative inconsequence of his 

great labours, whose fruits for lack of being gathered together, and 
strengthend, may possibly be more diffused—but are certainly less 
effective. 

There is however another organization at Geneva—the second of 
the three alluded to above, which has done what Dr. Malan, did not 
attempt. The church of the Bourg de Four, isan evangelical one, 
built up on the general principles of the congregational dissenters 
of England. It isa small body, worshipping ina little upper cham- 
ber, and served by the pious ministers: Messrs. Empeytaz, Guers; 
and Lhuistier. I attended one of these services, and heard a plain, 
and faithful exposition of a portion of Scripture from the gentleman 
first named: ‘There are scattered through Switzerland and France 
a considerable number of small and weak churches of this kind,— 
who are united to each other as closely as their peculiar views per- 
mit—and who are admitted on all hands to be doing great good. 
Yet their views are in some respects peculiar—and their discipline 
not less so. They commune every sabbath day—they permit all 
their members to take part in the public religious instruction of the 
church—and they unite in the same body opinions which seem to 
afford constant occasion for contention in a body thus organized; 
as for example, in this little society, one of the ministers and part 
of the body, are’ decided anti-pedo Baptists. Their grand idea, is 
to found anew the apostolical order of things; and their crand means 
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of doing this, to limit their views exclusively, to the pages of the 
Bible. But it is somewhat questionable whether persons of limit- 
ed information, and small attainments,—(as may be presumed to be 
the case with this connection—its members and ministers being for 
the most part, from the humbler classes of European Society in the 
several countries where it exists)—can be confidently relied on to 
extract anew, and in contempt of all external helps, the apostolic 
system of doctrine and order out of the Bible. Nor have we any 
right, as was strikingly observed to me, by Mr. Merle d’ Aubigne, 
one of the professors in the school of the Evangelical Society,—to 
overlook entirely what God has taught us, by his providence and 
through his church for eighteen centuries. In settling the question 
of fact, as to what was the apostolic church—they must necessarily 
err, who shut their eyes, to what the true church has been, during 
these eighteen centuries that the Spirit has rested in her bosom; and 
it is instructive to observe—how uniformly they do err, who make 
such pretensions. 

The most considerable and promising effort of the people of God 
at Geneva—is that making by the members of the Evangelical Soci- 
ety, which remains to be spoken of. This society is composed 

rincipally, if not entirely of pious members of the national church. 

hey have not seceded from it—neither have they been cast out of 
it: and although the church itself is essentially unsound—its estab- 
lished faith is pure. They have preferred to labour for the restora- 
tion of the church—rather than to array themselves in opposition to 
it.—The influences which this society, (for it is obvious that in its 
present condition it cannot be called a church)—is exerting, extend 
so much beyond Geneva—that it is not of much moment to en- 
quire, what is best, with reference to Geneva alone. But it is per- 
haps to be regretted, that it was not given to these estimable men, 
to see more clearly the evils inherent in a church establishment, and 
as a consequence to put their great enterprise on a footing less pro- 
visary and questionable than that, of an imperfectly organized asso- 
ciation. For the rest, there is every thing to make glad the hearts 
of God’s people. 

This Evangelical Society, thus constituted in 1831 has for its ob- 
ject, as it expresses itself ‘‘to labor for the advancement of the King- 
dom of God.” Its work is divided into: Ist teaching theology; 2nd 
the popular exposition of the Scriptures; 3d the distribution of them. 
In each of these departments God has most signally blessed their 
efforts. 

Professor Gaussen told me that, at the commencement of their 
labours, an individual presented himself to them, and said: ‘I was 
a Catholic, and knew not God; I have found peace in believing upon 
the Lord Jesus; It was his truth that set me free. and now I offer 
myself to you, to bear that truth to my benighted brethren.” —They 
deliberated—and decided not to send the man; as they hadno funds, 
no Bibles, and but scanty means of obtaining either; while more 
Obvious necessities seemed to press them. He amongst them of 
most limited means—said to the committee:—‘ Do you suppose 
God would send you this man, and that he will not provide the 
means to work with him! Employ the man, and if at the end of 
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the year, you have not been provided with means for the enterprise, 
I will contribute them.’’—Behold the employment of their first Cal- 
porteure! Their fifth annual report, made in June 1836—states that 
during the preceding year, twenty two had been employed; that 
they had labored in twelve of the eighty six departments of France, 
as well as the Canton of Geneva: and that besides the distribution 
of tracts and religious books,—thirty one thousand copies of the 
Scriptures, had been sold by the colporteurs within five years. 

Under the second head of effort—it needs only be said, that the 
society has already caused the gospel to be widely preached in the 
surrounding region—especially in France, where five churches, 
composed almost entirely of converted papists have here already 
been gathered, and where whole villages seem ready to embrace 
the true faith, if suitable pastors could be provided for them: that it 
has vigorously engaged in the work of foreign missions, already 
embracing Africa, India, and the Canadas in the compass of their 
labours; and that a comfortable, and crowded church, in the heart 
of Geneva—(L’ Oratoire)—resounds weekly with the glad tidings of 
salvation, preached by the founders of the society. 

In the third department, their success has not been, less decided. 
They have already succeeded in establishing a preparatory school— 
and a school of theology of the first class—in all respects. The 
latter is furnished with five professors—of whom I have several times 
mentioned two: the Rev. Mr. Gaussen, who fills the chair of 
Dogmatic Theology,—and the Rev. Mr. Merle d’ Aubigne, profes- 
sor of Church History and President of the school. The former 
gentleman has peroaps been the most prominent instrument, whom 
God has used in bringing about the present state of affairs; and the 
latter, is undoubtedly conferring on the school a high reputation, 
by his great work on the reformation, of which a part has been 
some time before the public—and commanded the admiration of 
the christian world. 

That portion of the population of the world which speaks the 
French language, exclusively, or better than any other language in 
all quarters of it—cannot be estimated at less than fifty millions of 
souls. Of these only a very small part, possess the true knowledge 
of God: and multitudes are sunk into incredible ignorance, super- 
stition and idolatry. I believe a slight consideration will satisfy any 
who are anxious to do something for this immense population, em- 
bracing in its bosom some of the most civilized, and some of the 
most degraded portions of mankind; that nothing better offers 
through which to effect it, than the Evangelical Society of Geneva. 
Situated in the centre of Europe; enjoying the advantages of perfect 
and well established civil freedom; worthy in itself of all confidence: 
and already organized and acting efficiently, in the various fields of 
Missions, Bible and Tract distribution, the training of youth for 
the ministry,—the preaching of the gospel, and the support of 
schools both preparatory and theological; it only needs the prayers 
and the aid of the people of God—to do a work grand in its extent, 
as blessed in all its parts|\—A work, which as it relates to the 
nations speaking: the French language, it has and can have few 
helpers and no superior; and as it relates to the evangelization ot 
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the world besides one of which has shown itself most ready to un- 
dertake its full share—and through God’s blessing, most capable of 
performing it.—I shall consider it, a peculiar goodness of God—if 
this nnperfect and perhaps somewhat tedious sketch—is instrumen- 
tal in turning the attention of American Christians to Geneva; that 
on the one hand they may be warned in their present dangers, by 
the past errors of their brethren, of the house of their fathers; and 
on the other, may rejoice in and help the work which the hand of 
the Lord is now bringing to pass. 

It weuld give me great pain, to produce a false impression in 
regard to this interesting community. AndI see myself liable to be 
misunderstood on two points; the first that some may suppose the 
national church to be worse than it is; the second that others may 
consider the people better thanthey are. Ispent two Sabbath days 
in Geneva, on apart of one of which I worshipped in the ancient 
Cathedral of the city—the place where the wise and holy men I have 
so often referred to—laboured with joy and success for so long a 
period. It was the afternoon; and the congregation seemed but a 
handfull inthe immense area. The pastortook for the exercise, the 
1—12 verses of the V. chapter of Matthew’s gospel: and to my 
great surprise and sincere delight, expounded and enforced the pas- 
sage, with clearness, truth and fervour. I asked the person who 
sat nextto me, to write on my card the pastor’s name. He wrote 
M. Barde,—I was grieved to learn from every quarter there were not 
many wministers—and perhaps hardly another pastor (for in this 
church the sound and scriptural distinction between the two is still 
preserved )—from whom I should have heard, doctrine so decidedly 
evangelical—I had also the pleasure to make the acquaintance of 
two members of the venerable company of pastors—whose kind- 
ness deserved my thanks as much as their intelligence excited my 
interests. And in general, I think the lives of the members of that 
body, are in private blameless to a degree, not common either in 
most established clergy, or decided errorists. 

As to the religious condition of the people at large—the most 
glaring and melancholy proofs abound, that it is as deplorable as 
can well be imagined—in a’community so singularly well crdered and 
blessed in temporal respects. I have spoken in another place of 
their Sabbath"day markets for the hire of labourers. The theatres 
of the town were opened both Sabbath nights, I was in it. The 
bridge which connects the island in the Rhone with the two shores 
of the river—in the midst of the city, passes in the rear of the va- 
rious water powers which belong to the city or private persons: and 
in the same region are extensive mills. I crossed thisbridge on the 
Sabbath afternoon, and found all the machines but one in full op- 
peration. The same afternoon, I encountered hundreds of persons 
on the Plain Palais, just outside the gate on the left bank of the 
Rhone—engaged in gambling, juggling, and every sort of amuse- 
ment,—which the Sabbath day brings with in countries strictly Cath- 
olic. Of the population of this canton about one third are Catho- 
lics; and priests, many of whom probably belong to the neighbour- 
ing parishes of France and Savoy—are so numerous—that I never 
walked the streets without encountering them. The combined in- 
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fluence of popery and infidelity—has completely perverted the day 
of holy rest, into a day of riot and excess for the lower classes— 
and sinful and idle recreations for the rest. 

During my stay in Geneva, the Grand Council met, to elect dele- 
gates to the Extraordinary Diet, called together by the Federal Di- 
rectors—in consequence of the recent and outrageous conduct of 
the French government, and the ambassador its Duke of Monte 
Bello,—which I have before detailed. I was fortunate enough to 
geta place in the crowded gallery of the large hall in which this 
body met. In it resides the sovereignty of the Republic, so far as it 
is delegated at all. It was a strange contrast, and altogether a sin- 
gular spectacle to one who had read the injurious and insolent ac- 
cusations of the French authorities, against the dominant party in 
the confederacy,—to behold this numerous, grave and sedate tri- 
bunal. ‘‘Factious—insensate—enemies of social order—and dis- 
turbers of the quiet of all neighbouring states:’’ these and similar 
epithets, in the opinion of the ministers of the king of the French, 
truly describe, the tribunal before my eyes!—lI have seen both houses 
of the Parliament of Great Britain several times in session; I have 
repeatedly witnessed sessions of the most important kind, of the 
Senate and House of Representatives of the Congress of the 
United States—and of both branches of manyof our state legisla- 
tures: I have beencalled to act on many and stirring occasions, in 
bodies small and great—popular, legislative, and ecclesiastical: And 
I am ready to say, that the conduct of this Assembly, appeared to 
me most eminently dignified, serious and wise. A frontier canton, 
surrounded by the territories of foreign, and at that moment almost 
hostile states; and with an absolute assurance that in the event of 
war they must be the first and most continual sufferers; and in the 
event of continued non-intercourse, the most deeply injured, of any 
of the cantons. Besides this, nothing could be more clear than the 
fact that Switzerland instead of having reason to appease France, had 
been throughout the injured party;—except that other fact, that 
Europe would force her or permit her to be forced into concessions 
—merely because she was free and weak! Yet in these trying cir- 
cumstances—the committee entrusted with the subject,—read a 
report, at once clear temperate, and manly; the large assembly lis- 
tened in profound silence; the few speakers briefly, firmly and tem- 
perately exhibited their views; the body unanimously agreed in the 
course it became them to take, and the two delegates appointed to 
represent Geneva in the Diet, received with seriousness in the midst 
of the tribunal, the oaths, and the instructions by which their coun- 
try would assure at once the fact and the manner of their fidelity. 
The whole traisactions did not exceed four hours.—<And its results 
might be, Alas! how fearful'—Ah! my friends, it is well for us, 
and for the peace of the world—and perhaps for you also—that in 
this time of your trial, the wide sea is between your oppressors, and 
our generous youth. 

The principal burial ground of Geneva, the Citimeere de ? Ega- 
lite, where rest the bones of so many illustrious dead—is near the 
Plain Palais of ‘which I have already spoken, as the scene of the 
sabbath day sports of those—the bones of whose holy ancestors are 
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mouldering in sight. I asked to be shown the grave of Calvin. 
We know not where it is, was the reply. Beza’s? Turretin’s? 
Pictet’s >—The answer was stillthe same. Somewhere in the large 
compass of the cemetary—perhaps in a particular corner of it— 
but where precisely no one knows,—rest the ashes—not only of 
these renowned men, and others like them;—but also those of 
many generations of Guaweeeeeiitnens a vestige by which it is 
possible to distinguish one grave from another. It is truly, as they 
call it the cemetary of equality—and they might add of oblivion too, 

as to the great mass of its tenants. And is not the lesson true as 
it is solemn? How few are there whose memory serves a few brief 
months or years; whose place in all hearts is not fully occupied, be- 
fore the dust returns to dust again;—and whose position amongst 
men, seemed so important, by themselves, is filled as soon as the 
body fills its narrow resting place? Then why seek to perpetuate 
what has no real existence, and who therefore cannot abide >—And 
oh! why lose what may be won, on the other side of that silent 
abode—in vain struggles after something on this side of it which 
cannot be obtained ?—On the other hand, the few who deserve a 
monument in fact need none. Or if they both deserve and win the 
most lasting of all, -in the gratitude of the good for the blessings they 
have bestowed: —it is at the highest nothing to that simple sentence 
written over the entrance ofthis city of the dead. ‘Blessed are the 
dead who die in the Lord, they rest from their labours, and their works 
do follow them-’’—If the dead are indeed blessed—it is lighter than 
the dust of the balance, to demand what they were in life—or who 
forgot them when life was gone!—Beware, that the blessedness of 
death and the repose for which we sigh—and the sweet and rich 
succession of the fruits of long and unrequited toil;—all, beware of it 
my soul—are only “‘in the Lord’’! 

It seems to have been a universal religious principle—among these 
people—until very lately—to distinguish in no way the graves of 
their departed friends. To a great extent the effects of some such 
orcare a are still manifestly visible. The most of the recent graves 
have no memorial—but the little bank of earth or sod. Every thing 
is done neat, and evidently cared for with great particularity. A 
very large proportion of the monuments are those of foreigners: and 
few of any kind are older than forty years. Many of those of the native 
population, are made of the most frail materials—as if designed to 
be transitory. I observed several which consisted of a few lines 
written on a peice of paper—and hung over the grave in frames like 
pictures. Others though of a more permanent character, were strict- 
ly private—and necessarily confined the information conveyed in 
them, to a few persons. One ran thus; Beloved thou will live for- 
ever in the hearts of thy husband and children.”’ There was neither 
name nor date. Another had only initials and figures; “HH. C. R. 
B. 24. 7 February 1830.” A third consisted of “a rough block of 
black marble, across the front of which a narrow line was highly 
polished, and, the name ‘‘Marianne’’ written in letters of gold. How 
plainly is the character of a people, written in these cemetaries! 
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Tribunals of the Holy See. 


We again present to our readers, a large extract from the Catho- 
lic Almanac of 1837. It will interest the reader and exhibit the 
contrast, between this great spiritual Babylon and the simplicity of 
the Christian system. The length of the extract prohibits our mak- 
ing the comments upon it which we had intended. For the present 


we shall leave it with but a remark ortwo. We may recur to it 
again. 


The whole of it is a contrast to Christianity. Much of itis taken 
up in undoing what God has commanded. Inthe 3d sec. we learn 
that the office of the Sacred Penitentiary, is where dispensations 
are granted for Illegitimate Irregularities, and absolutions for com- 
milting homicide, &c. 

The 6th. The datary, dispenses from vows and impediments to 
marriage. Is not this the Antichrist. 


The 8th reveals the office which conducts and explains the in- 


trigues which are carried on among the different nations of Europe, 
The Secretary of the cypher. 


THE CONSISTORY. 


A meeting of the Pope and Cardinals for the transaction of busi- 
ness is called a consistory, and is either public or private. A public 
consistory, at which his Holiness presides in pontifical attire, is that 
to which prelates, princes, and the ambassadors of crowned heads 
are admitted. It is held in the large hall of the Vatican, and is con- 
vened principally, for the purpose of giving the hat to newly created 
Cardinals, for the reception of Foreign ministers, and legates a 
latere on returning from their embassy, and also to discuss matters 
relating to the canonization of Saints. The private consistory is 
held in a more retired apartment of the sacred palace, where only 
the Cardinals assemble with his Holiness, to deliberate upon civil 
and ecclesiastical affairs. In this assembly the Pope appoints his 
legates a /atere and other officers of government, confirms the nom- 
ination of bishops, grants the pallium, &c. But one of the prin- 
cipal objects of this meeting is the creation of Cardinals, which 
takes place in the following manner. The Pontiff makes known 
to the Sacred College the names of those whom he wishes to pro- 
mote, and advises with them upon the subject. If they assent, a 
decree is drawn up to that effect, and immediately published.— 
Sometimes, only the number of those to be promoted is declared, 

] 
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their names being concealed for special reasons, which is called re- 
serving them in petio. Immediately after the promulgation of the 
decree, the new dignitaries, if they are at Rome, vest themselves 
in the purple costume of a Cardinal, and are conducted to the Pope, 
from whom they receive, on their knees, the red cap. In placing 
it on the head of each one, he says to him in Latin, be a Cardinal, 
and makes over him the sign of the cross. 

If the clergyman raised to the Cardinalate, does not reside in the 
city of Rome, a messenger is despatched to apprize him of his ap- 
pointment, after which he is permitted to wear the purple robes of a 
Cardinal. One ofthe officers of the Apostolic Chamber is selected 
as the bearer of the red cap, which the new Cardinal receives, after 
the celebration of Divine service, from one of the highest dignitaries 
of Church or State; but on condition that he will visit the Holy See 
before the expiration of a year. 

The ceremony of giving the red hat takes place in a public con- 
sistory. On the morning of the appointed day, the new Cardinal, 
if he resides at Rome, repairs to the Vatican; if he comes from a 
distance, he is escorted thither from the monastery ad portam popult, 
by asolemn cavalcade of members of the Sacred College. On their 
arrival at the Vatican they proceed to the vestry room, whence they 
gO in procession, two by two, the Pope in the rear with the cross 
borne before him, to the place of the assembly. There, after having 
taken their seats, his Holiness on an elevated throne, the Cardinal 
Bishops and Cardinal Priests on his right, the Cardinal Deacons on 
his left, andthe other officers of government with the nobility and 
foreign ambassadors in their respective places according to rank; 
the new Cardinal is introduced into the consistory by two Cardinal 
Deacons, making a genuflexion at the door, midway between it and 
the throne, and lastly near the Pope, whose foot he kisses, and af- 
terwards his hand and lips. He then gives the kiss of peace to all 
the Cardinals, commencing with the eldest. After this ceremony 
the Ze Deum is entoned, and all repair to the Capella Sizxti, where 
they stand round the altar, the new Cardinal lying prostrate before 
it, until the conclusion of the hymn. He then rises, and is sworn 
to observe the constitutions relative to his station, after which the 
procession returns to the hall of the consistory. The Pontiff then 
places on his head the red hat, saying; For the glory of Almighty 
God and of the Holy Apostolic See, receive this red hat, which 1s 
the peculiar badge of the Cardinal dignity, and signifies, that you 
should remain firm unto death and be prepared even to shed your 
blood in the defence of our holy faith, for the preservation of peace 
among Christians and the prosperity of the Holy Roman Church, in 
the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.— 
After this, the Pope retires to the vestry room, and the Cardinals to 
the Aula Regia, where they receive individually the salutations of 
the new Cardinal, and congratulate him on his promotion. 

At the first private consistory subsequent to the reception of the 
red hat, the new Cardinals are admonished by his Holiness not to 
give their vote or express their opinion in the consistories or con- 
gregations they attend. This ceremony is called closing their 
mouths, and is intended to remind them of the prudence they should 
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observe in delivering their sentiments on the important subjects 
submitted to their consideration. At the second or third consistory, 
the Pontiff opens their mouths, that is, gives them permission to 
speak and vote in the conferences and congregations at which they 
may assist; after which they receive their titles which are always ta- 
ken from the principal parishes or ancient churches of Rome. 

Besides the public and private consistory, the Pope grants occa- 
sionally a public audience, which is attended by some of the Cardi- 
nals and all the civil officersof Rome. The object for it is to delib- 
erate upon matters connected with the general welfare of Church 
and State.* 
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VICARIATE OF ROME. 
His Em. Cardinal Opescatcu1, Vicar General of His Holiness. 


The Vicar of the Pope exercises the same authority that the Pon- 
tiff himself enjoys as bishop of the diocess of Rome.t He takes 
cognizance of all civil and criminal causes arising among the clergy 
of this diocess; they are under his jurisdiction; he confers holy or- 
ders, consecrates churches, makes the visitation of monasteries, and 
performs the other functions of an ordinary. He has several assist- 
ant s, a vicegerent who is a bishop in partibus,{ three substitutes, a 
secretary, four notaries, and others, who meet once a week in his 
palace, where a court is held for the decision of ecclesiastical causes. 


3. 


THE SACRED PENITENTIARY. 
Prefect, His Em. Cardinal pe Grecorio,Grand Penitentiary. 


The S. Penitentiary is a tribunal established to absolve penitents 
who have fallen into some crime, absolution from which is reserved 
to the Holy See, and to dispense in foro conscientie from all canoni- 
cal impediments. ‘Thus, dispensations from irregularities resulting 
from illegitimacy and the commission of homicide, the revalidation 
of marriages contracted cum impedimento dirimente, sed occulto, the 
provision of benefices simoniacally obtained, &c., come under the 
jurisdiction of this tribunal. The Grand Penitentiary has twelve 
assistans, a regent, a corrector, two consultors, who are all well 
versed in theology and canon law, a datary, a keeper of the seal, 
three secretaries and three scribes. Previously to their entrance 
upon duty, they bind themselves by oath to observe an inviolable 
secrecy in relation to all matters submitted to their inspection, and 
hkewise not to require, or even to receive any fee for their services, 


——— 
*' Plettenberg, Notitia Congreg. &c., page 127. 
+ The Pope is at once Bishop of Rome, archbishop of the province of Rome, pri- 
mate ofItaly, patriarch of the West, and Supreme Pastor of the Universal Church. 
}That is, of some See, in which there are few, if any Christians, and which being 


under the dominion of infidels, renders it easy for him to be dispensed from the law, 
whieh requires a bishop to reside in his See. 
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independently of their constituted salary. They assemble once a 
month in presence ofthe Grand Penitentiary, to inquire into the ex- 
pediency of granting or rejecting the petitions that have been pre- 
sented. When absolution or dispensation is to be given, the exe- 
cution of it is committed to a prudent confessor, or to the bishop 
who has jurisdiction over the parties concerned; and in all cases, the 
clergyman to whom this trust has been confided, is bound to fulfil 
it himself in the confessional, after having heard the confession of 
the penitent. A salutary penance is always imposed on the delin- 
quent or the party interested, because the object of this tribunal is, 
in showing mercy, to punish crime and prevent its commission. 


4, 


THE SIGNATURE OF GRACE. 
Prefect, His Em. Cardinal Bortietta. 


The Signature of Grace is a tribunal held twice a month for the 
examination and grant of petitions, which do not, of their nature, 
require a strictly judicial procedure, but depend on the liberality 
of the Sovereign Pontiff. Favours which have something very im- 
portant for their object, or those which, if conferred, might be pre- 
judicial to another party, are brought before this assembly; for in- 
stance, the grant of an appeal in a cause which, in strict conformi- 
ty with the law, does not admit of appeal. The officers of this 
court are a Prefect, the Grand Penitentiary, the Prefect of the Sig- 
nature of Justice, the Prodatary, the Vicar of the Pope and other 
Cardinals, twelve Prelates,* called Voters of the Signature, who act 
as counsellors, and seventy referendaries, whose function is to pro- 
pose questions presented for consideration. The Signature of 
Grace is attended also by the auditor of the Chamber, the Treasurer 
General, an Auditor of the Rote, a Prothonotary of the partecipanti, 
a Clerk of the Chamber, an Abbreviator of the Park, and the Re- 
gent of the Chancery, not for the purpose of giving their vote, but 
of maintaining the rights of their respective offices. When a peti- 
tion is granted, the Pope writes the word fiat at the end of it, or if 
he is not present, the Prefect signs it with the words concessum in 
presentia Domini nostri Pape, which are followed by the clauses ex- 
planatory of the grant. 


dD. 


THE SIGNATURE OF JUSTICE. 


Prefect, His Em. Cardinal Fauza Cappa. 


This tribunal, which is held once a week, has for its object to 
canvass the grounds on which an appeal is made, and it has the 
power of referring to another court, cases from those tribunals, the 





* The title of Prelate is given in the Court of Rome to ecclesiastics who hold an 
office of distinction or have the privilege of wearing the prelatic dress. 
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correctness of whose decisions is suspected. The officers of this 
assembly are a Prefect, the twelve Voters of the Signature of Grace 
and one hundred referendaries, seventy of whom belong also to the 
Signature just mentioned. The votes of the twelve Prelates in this 
court are decisive, while in the Signature of Grace, they are only 
consultatory. When an appeal is granted, some tribunal is desig- 
nated or appointed, to which the cause in question is referred for a 


definitive sentence. Letters despatched in this court are signed by 
the Prefect with the word placet. 


6 


THE DATARY. 
Prefect, His Em. Cardinal Pacca, Pro Datary.* 


The Datary is a tribunal in which favours granted by the Pope are 
explained and despatched. ‘The office of Datary consisted origi- 
nally in merely aflixing to the petition the date at which it was 
granted, but it has since become a trust of considerable importance 
and enjoys great privileges. The collation of benefices, dispensa- 
tions from impediments to marriage, from vows and irregularities, ap- 
pointments to coadjutorship, &c. belong to this tribunal. The prin- 
cipal officers who assist the Pro Datary in the discharge of his 
functions, are the Subdatary and the Clerk per obitum; the first of 
whom has the examination of all matters submitted to this court, 
except the provision of benefices that become vacant by the death 
of their incumbents, which forms the province of the second. In 
addition to these are two revisers, the clerk of the Jittle date, the 
prefect componendarum, the clerk de missis, the reviewer of marriage 
dispensations, and twenty clerks of the register. The following is 
the mode of proceeding in the Datary. ‘The petitions are, in the 
first place, handed into the Prefect or one of his principal officers, 
who presents them for consideration at the daily meetings of the 
court, where, if it is not found necessary to refer them to the Signa- 
ture or elsewhere for maturer deliberation, they are arranged to re- 
ceive the signature of the Pontiff. Ifthe favours requested are ad 
ordinarium, that is, donot require the signature of the Pope, they 
are signed by the Prefect himself with the words concessum, &c.— 
He and the Subdatary confer daily with his Holiness upon the re- 
signations, dispensations, and other favours that are solicited.— 
When the Pope grants a petition he writes at the end of it fiat ut 
petitur, with the initial of his Christian name, and on the margin he 
writes fiat with the same initial. The papers are then examined by 
the first reviser, for the purpose of correcting any inaccuracies of 
expression contained in them, after which the clerk of the little date 
marks them in small characters with the time of the grant, that is, 
with the day and month, and the year of the pontificate of his Ho- 





* The Presidency of this Tribunal was formerly entrusted to a prelate, who was 
called the datary; now that it is held by a Cardinal, he is called the Pro Datary, be- 
cause, as de Lucaobserves, it is unbecoming the dignity of his station, to assume an 
inferior office; whence he is supposed to exercise it in place of the Datary, pro Da- 
tario 
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liness. This being done, they are re-examined by the second revis- 
er, and those for which a compensation is required, are marked by 
the Subdatary with the letter C. and handed over to the Prefect 
componendarum, whose office is to receive this compensation.* The 
Pro Datary then affixes the great date, given at Rome, &c. and the 
clerk de missis, sends them to the public or private register to be 
recorded. Here they are distributed by the master of the register 
among the inferior clerks, and when copied, they are compared with 
the record and transferred to the Court of Chancery where the bulls 
are drawn up and despatched. When a petition is once recorded 
it is secure: but previously to this, the Prefect has the power of 
modifying the grant, and even rejecting it in (oto. 


7. 


THE CHANCERY. 


Prefect. His Em. Cardinal Pepictn1, Vice Chancellor. 


The Chancery isa tribunal which has the charge of drawing up 
and expediting letters of the Holy See, except those which are de- 
spatched under the seal of the Fisherman. The President of this 
body isthe Vice Chancellor who has under him a great number of 
officers, the principal of whom are; the regent, who examines, com- 
pares and authenticates bulls;{ the abbreviators of the Park,§ who 
prepare the minutes from which the bulls are to be transcribed; the 
writers apostolic who copy these minutes on parchment; the pro- 
thonotaries apostolic, called partecipanti, who are employed in draw- 
ing letters regarding patriarchal, metropolitical and cathedral church- 
es; and the auditor of contradictions, whose function is to hear and 
answer the objections made to the expedition of bulls. The Vice 
Chancellor is the first dignitary after his Holiness, in the Court of 
Rome, and has the superintendence of the Chancery, which he gov- 
erns according to the regulations adopted by each Pontiff on his 
accession to the Papal Chair. These rules called regule Cancella- 
rie, which were introduced by John XXII. in the 14th century, 
and afterwards enlarged by his successors, point out the mode of 
judicial procedure in the Roman Court and the forms to be observed 
in drawing up bulls and letters apostolic. The meetings of the 
Chancery are tri-weekly. 





* We have here a long note arguing the right of the Pope to make laws, the vio- 
lation of which will be sinful: and then his right claimed to dispense with the same. 
For this Money is to be paid. Any thing in Rome, for money. 

Rome is the fountain head of avarice, 
And therefore all things there are ata price. 

So said the writers of the 16th century. The note says it is to endow females with 
ye for marriage to relieve the wants of the poor, to aid the mis- 
sions, &c. 

{ The office of Chancellor was formerly exercised by a Cardinal; but in the 13th 
century, it was conferred on several ecclesiastics who were not Cardinals, and for 
that reason, were called Vice Chancellors, a title which has contiuued in use to the 
present day. 

¢ A bull of the Pope is a letter, to which is appended the leaden seal, having on 
one side the image and names of SS. Peter and Paul, and on the other, the name of 
the reigning Pontiff. A brief is a letter of a smaller form, given under the seal of the 





n. 
§ They are so called from the abbreviations they use in writing, nnd from Parco, 
their place of Assembly. 
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8. 
SECRETARYSHIP. 
His Em. Cardinal Bernetti, Secretary of State. 


This officer has the management of political affairs and of the 
more important transactions with foreign governments. His prin- 
cipal assistant is the Secretary of the cypher, whose business 1s to 
explain the obscure characters ‘used in writing. 


His Em. Cardinal Gamperini, Secretary of the Interior. 


The department of this Cardinal embraces chiefly what relates to 
the temporal government of the Papal States. 


His Em. Cardiial pe Grecorio, Secretary of Briefs. 


This officer has the charge of expediting letters given in the form 
of briefs, after having revised them and affixed the seal of the Fish- 
erman. The letters are written by a college of Secretaries who are 
appointed for this purpose and are twenty-four in number. 


His Em. Cardinal James Giustiniant, Secretary of Memorials. 


The function of this officer is to present to his Holiness, the me- 
morials and petitions which require his examination, and to note the 
answer of the Pontiff, according to which the brief is to be written. 


9. 


THE APOSTOLIC CHAMBER. 
Prefect, His Em. Cardinal Gaterri1, Chamberlain. 


To this tribunal are referred all matters relating to the administra- 
tion of the Papal revenue. It assembles twice a week, and con- 
sists of the Cardinal Chamberlain who presides over its delibera- 
tions; the Auditor who is the ordinary judge of the Roman Court, 
and has a very extensive authority in the administration of justice; 
the Governor of Rome, who takes cognizance principally of crimi- 
nal causes, and has the charge of inflicting punishment on the 
guilty; the Treasurer General, who has the direction and manage- 
ment of the revenue of the Holy See; the President of the Chamber, 
who superintends the accounts of the fiscal department; an Attor- 
ney General, who is consulted on all matters connected with this 
tribunal; a Fiscal Procurator, who institutes and prosecutes finan- 
cial causes in the different tribunals of the Roman Court; a Com- 
missary, who is employed chiefly as an assistant of the Treasurer; _ 
and twelve Clerks of the Chamber, who are the Counsellors of the 
Chamberlain. Several of these clerks preside over various tribu- 
nals, such as regard provisions, currency, roads, &:c. and the whole 
body forms a court of appeal, not only from these tribunals, but also 
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from the Treasurer's court. Among the cases that come before the 
Apostolic Chamber, those concerning the poor are always first in 
the order of discussion, and are defended gratuitously by lawyers 
appointed for this purpose, who are bound not to receive any com- 
pensation for their services. 


10. 
THE ROTA.” 


The Rota is the supreme tribunal ofthe S. Pontiff, and takes 
cognizance of all ecclesiastical causes, referred to it from any part 
of the world, and also by way of appeal, of all beneficiary causes, 
throughout the papal territory, and of civil processes for upwards of 
five hundred crowns. The judges of this court are called Auditors 
of the Rota and are twelve in number, one of whom is a German, 
one a Frenchman, and two Spaniards, who are nominated by their 
respective sovereigns, three Romans, one of Bologna, one of Fer- 
rara, one Milanese, one Venitian and one Tuscan. They are di- 
vided into classes of four each, who discharge their office in rota- 
tion. The rota is held twice a week, and its decisions suffer no ap- 
peal, though the S. Pontiff may reconsider them in the Signature 
of Grace, as a matter of pure favor, depending entirely on his clem- 
ency and liberality. 





BULL UNIGENITUS. 


In our last No. we promised, an extract from the Bull Unigenitus, 
issued by Clement XI. against the celebrated Father Quesnel of 
France, a learned Priest, for publishing comments or reflections 
upon the New Testament. One hundred propositions were extract- 
ed from it, and condemned, as heretical. The oxiginal Latin will be 
found in theMagnum Bullarium, printed at Luxemburg 1727—page 
118—vol. VIII. It shall be found in English,i n the English trans- 
lation, published in London; 1719. 

The extract which we give will be found in the second volume of 


the History of the Jesuits published London 1816—pages 462—467. 
EXTRACT FROM “‘THE CoNSTITUTION UNIGENITUS.”’ 


“CLEMENT, Bishop, 
‘Servant of the servants of God, &c. &c. 


‘When we first heard, to the great grief of our heart, that a cer- 
tain book printed formerly in French, in several volumes, under 
the title of ‘“‘The New Testament, in French, with Moral ** Reflec- 
tions upon every verse. &c. Paris, 1699,” * * * * though already 


* The origir of this name is very obscure, some authors deriving it from the circu- 
lar table, ronnd which the judges are seated; others from the circumstance of perform- 
ing their functions in rotation, four ata time; others again from the figure of a wheel 


represented in marble on the pavement of the court room in which they hold their 
sessions. 
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condemned by us, and reaily containing the falsehood of corrupt 
doctrines in many places, intermixed with Catholic truths, was, not- 
withstanding, still looked upon by many as free from all error, was 
frequently put into the hands of the faithful; * * * * we were ex- 
tremely afflicted to see the flock of Christ, intrusted in our care, 
thus gradually led aside by these crafty seducements into the way of 
perdition.—And therefore, being excited thereto as well by the mo- 
tions of our own pastoral care, as by the frequent complaints of those 
who are zealous for the orthodox faith, but most of all by the letters 
and petitions of very many of our venerable brethren, especially of the 
bishops of France, we have resolved to make use of some more effec- 
tual remedy, in order to put astop to this spreading disease, which 
might otherwise in time break out into all manner of bad conse- 
quences. * * * 

“We therefore judged, that we could not possibly do any thing 
more seasonable or safe than to lay open the fallacious doctrine of 
the book, not in general only, as we have hitherto done, but more 
distinctly and plainly, by extracting oul of it many particular propo- 
sitions; that so the noxious seeds of the tares being separated from 
the midst of the wheat which covered them, might be openly expo- 
sed to the sight of all the faithful in Christ.—And thus having detect- 
ed, and, as it were, placed in open view, not one ortwo but many 
and most grievous errors, as well those formerly condemned, as those 
lately discovered, we trust, that, by the blessing of God, all will at 
length find themselves obliged to yield to the truth, now so clearly 
discovered and made manifest unto them. 

‘That this method will be of the greatest advantare to the Cath- 
olic cause; that it will contribute very much to the healing of those 
divisions which have risen, more especially in the rawr Psd king- 
dom of France, from the various opinions entertained by the minds 
of men, which seem to be still widening into more grievous ruptures: 
ard that, lastly, it will be very useful, and in a manner necessary, to 
the quieting of consciences; not only the above-mentioned bishops 
have signified to us, but more particularly our most dearson in Christ, 
his most christian majesty himself, Louis King of France, whose ex- 
traordinary zeal in maintaining the purity of the Catholic faith, and 
extirpating error, we can never sufficiently commend,—has more 
than once assured us: for those reasons requesting of us, with re- 
peated instances, truly pious, worthy of the most Christian King, 
and with earnest entreaties, that we would provide for the urgent 
necessity of souls, by passing the censure of our apostolical judgment 
without delay. 

‘‘Wherefore, by the blessing of God, and trusting in his heavenly 
assistance, we set about this beneficial work with great diligence 
and application, as the weightiness of the affair required; and order- 
ed a great many Propositions, faithfully extracted out of the foremen- 
tioned book according to the above-cited editions, and expressed 
both in French and Latin, to de accurately discussed by several _ 
Jessors in Divinity, first in the presence of two of our venerable brethren, 
Cardinals of the Holy Roman Church, and then afterwards to be 
weighed and examined with the utmost diligence and mature delib- 
eration, in our own presence and that of severat other Cardinals, in 

17 
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many repeated congregations, in which each Proposition was most 
exactly compared with the text of the book. The Propositions are 
such as follow:” 


[Here follow wang rag Propositions on various points of divinity, 
extracted from Father Quesnel. The seventy-ninth to the eighty- 
sixth Proposition, both inclusive, relate to the Holy Scriptures; | viz. 


‘79. Itis useful and necessary, at all times, inall places, and for all 
sorts of persons, to study and know the spirit, piety, and mysteries 
of the Holy Scripture. 

‘80. The reading of the Holy Scriptures is for every body. 

‘Bl. The sacred obscurity of the word of God is no reason for the 
laity to excuse themselves from reading tt. 

‘82. The Lord’s dey ought to be sanctified by Christians in reading 
pious books, and above all the Holy Scriptures. It is very prejudi- 
ciul to endeavour to withdraw a Christian from reading them. 

‘83. It is a great mistake to imagine that the knowledge of the mys- 
teries of religion ought not to be imparted to Women by the reading 
of the sacred books. The abuse of the Scriptures, and the rise of 
heresies, have not proceeded from the simplicity of Women, but from 
the conceited learning of Men. 

‘84. To wrest the New Testament out of the hands of Christians or to 
keep it closed up by taking from them the means of understanding it, 
is no other than to shut or close up the mouth of Christ in respect 
of them. 

‘85. To forbid Christians the reading of the Holy Scriptures, especially 
of the Gospel, is to forbid the use of lhghtto the children of light 
and to make them suffer a sort of excommunication. 

‘86. To deprive the unlearned people of this eomfort of joining their 
voice with the voice of the whole church, is a custom contrary to apos- 
tolical practice, and to the design of God.’ 


| Here follow Propositions, No. 87. to 101,} 
The Pope’s Bull then proceeds: 


‘“ Wherefere having heard the judgment of the aforesaid Cardin- 
als, and other divines, exhibited to us both by word and in writing, 
and having in the first place implored the assistance of the Divine 
light, by appointing public, as well as private prayers, to that end; 
we do by this our Constitution, which shall be of perpetual force und 
obligation, declare, condemn, and reject respectively, all and every one 
of the Propositions before recited, as false, captious, shocking, offen- 
sive to pious ears, scandalous, pernicious, rash, injurious to the 
Church and her practice, contumelous, not only against the Church, 
but likewise against the secular powers, seditious , impious, blasphe- 
mous, suspected of heresy, and plainly savouring thereof, and like- 
wise favouring heretics, heresies , and schism, erroneous, bordering 
very near upon heresy, often condemned, and, in fine, even heretical, 
and manifestly reviving several heresies, and chiefly those which 
are contained in the infamous Propositions of Jansenius, even inthe 
very sense in which those Propositions were condemned. Command- 
ing all the faithful in Christ, of both sexes, not to presume to hold, 
leach, or preach, otherwise, concerning the Propositions aforesaid, than 
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és contained in this our Constitution: insomuch, that whosoever shall 
teach, defend, or publish them, or any of them, jointly or separately 
or shall treat of them by way of dispute, either publicly or privately, 
unless it be to impugn them, shall, ipso facto, without any other 
declaration, incur the censures of the Church, and all the other pe- 
nalties appointed by the law against such delinquents. 

‘‘ However, by our condemning in express terms the aforesaid 
Propositions, itis by no means our intention in any manner to ap- 
prove of other things contained in the same book: especially, since, 
in the course of our examination thereof, we found init many other 
propositions very like those which have been condemned as above 
mentioned, nearly related to them, and tainted with the same errors; 
and likewise not a few, which, under a certain imaginary pretence 
of a persecution carried on at this time, do foment disobedience and 
contumacy, and recommend them under the false name of Christian 
patience, which therefore we thought it too tedious and not in the 
least necessary particularly to recite: and finally, which is yet more 
intolerable, because we found even the sacred text of the New Tes- 
tament corrupted with damnable errors, and in many things conform- 
able to another French translation done at Mons, long since con- 
demned but disagreeing very much with, and differing from, the 
Vulgate edition (which has been approved in the Church by the use 
of so many ages, and ought to be looked upon as authentic by all the 
orthodox;) and besides all this, frequently wrested with the greatest 
perverseness to strange, foreign, and often hurtful senses. 

‘‘For which causes, we, by our apostolical authority, made known 
by the tenor of these presents, do again forbid, and in like manner 
condemn the said book, as being very artfully contrived on purpose 
by good words, and fair speeches, as the Apostle expresses it, that is, 
under a false appearance of godly instruction, to deceive the hearts of 
the simple; whether it bear the forementioned title or any other, 
wherever and in whatever other language, edition or version hitherto 
printed, or hearafter to be printed, (which God forbid!): as we also 
in hke manner do prohibit and forbid all and singular books or pamph- 
lets in defence thereof, as well written, as printed and already pub- 
lished, or which may perhaps be published, (which God forbid!) en- 
joining all and every one of the faithful not to read, transcribe, keep, 
or use any of the said books, under the pain of excommunication, 
to be incurred ipso facto by those who act contrary thereto. 

‘‘We require, moreover, our venerable brethren, the Patriarchs, 
Archbishops, Bishops, and other Ordinaries of places, and also the 
Inquisitors of heresy, that they restrain and coerce all those who 
shall contradict and rebel against this Constitution, by the censures 
and penalties aforesaid, and the other remedies of law and fact; and 
even by calling to their assistance, if there be occasion, the secular 
power. 

‘‘Let no one, therefore infringe, or audaciously oppose this our 
declaration, condemnation, mandate, prohibition and interdict. 
And if any one presume to attempt this, let him know that he will 
incur the indignation of Almighty God, and of his blessed Apostles, 
Peter and Paul. Given at Rome, at St. Mary Major’s, in the year 
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of our Lord 1713, on the sixth of the ides of September, and in the 
thirteenth year of our pontificate. 
“J.Carp.  Datary. 
‘ F. OLIvERIO. 
‘‘ Seen by the Court, 
« L. SERGARDO. 
‘‘ Registered in the Office of the Secretary of Briefs, 


‘ L. MartTInetro. 

‘‘ In the year ofour Lord Jesus Christ, one thousand seven hundred 
and thirteen, indiction the sixth; the tenth day of September, and 
in the thirteenth year of the pontificate of the Most Holy Father 
in Christ, and our Lord, CLEMENT XI. by Divine Providence 
Pope, the Apostolical letters aforesaid were published, by affixing 
them to the doors of the Church of St. John Lateran, of the Bas- 
ilica of the Prince of the Apostles, of the Apostolical Chancery, 
and of the Court General in Monte Citorio, in the Campo di Fioni, 
and in the other usual and customary places, by me, Pietro Rom- 
ulatio, apostolical Cursitor. 

‘“ Antonio PLACENTIO, 
‘ Master of the Cursitors.’’ 





COMMUNION IN BOTH KINDS. 
The depriving the Laity of the cup in the Communion. 


Ir never could be questioned by any one that reads the New 
Testament that, our blessed Saviour, instituted the Lord’s Supper, 
in both kinds; that is; that he gave to his disciples bread, after bless- 
ing and breaking it, and then the cup which he denominates the New 
Testament, in his blood: So Paul in the XI. Chapter of his first 
epistle to the Corinthians. This is so glaring, that the church 
dare not say that Christ appointed it in one kind. They admit that 
Christ did celebrate it in the species of bread and wine, they admit 
that the church continued from that time to do as Christ did, until, 
the Roman apostacy began. Then they taught, that it was not 
necessasy to salvation, to receive it in both kinds. In process of 
time THIs INsTITUTION oF CurisT, for weighty and just reasons, 
WAS CHANGED, the custom of COMMUNING IN ONE KIND APPROVED, 
and FINALLY COMMANDED By Law.—Then the asserting the duty of 
observing it under both kinds, subjected one to the curse of the 
church. 

This is the Infallible church, which has changed the command of 
Christ, and declares what he did enjoin to be unlawful and deserving 
ofthe curse. Is this the church of Christ? 


Decree on communing in one kind, passed in the twenty first 
Session of the council of Trent (Cramp’s translation.) 


‘Seeing that many and monstrous errors concerning the awful 
and most holy sacrament of the eucharist, are by the arts of the 
wicked spirit disseminated in different places; through which, in 
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some provinces, may seem to have departed from the faith and obe- 
dience of the Catholic church:—the sacred, holy, ecumenical, and 
general Council of Trent, lawfully assembled, &c. hath judged proper 
to explain in this place the doctrine of communion, in both kinds, 
and of children. Wherefore, all Christ’s faithful are strictly enjoined, 
that henceforth they dare not believe, teach or preach, otherwise 
than is explained and defined in this decree 


“CuHapTer I. That the laity and non-officiating clergy are not bound 
by the divine law to receive the communion in both kinds. 


‘The sacred council therefore, taught by the Holy Spirit, the 
Spirit of wisdom and understanding, the Spirit of counsel and piety, 
and following the judgment and practice of the church, doth declare 
and teach that the laity and non-officiating clergy are not bound by 
any divine precept to receive the sacrament of the eucharist in both 
kinds; nor can any one who holds the true faith indulge the slightest 
doubt that communion in either kind is sufficient to salvation. 
For although Christ the Lord did 1N THE LAST SUPPER INSTITUTE 
this venerable sacrament of the eucharist IN THE SPECIES OF BREAD 
AND WINE AND THUS DELIVERED IT TO THE APOSTLES; yet it does not 
thence follow that all the faithful in Christ are bound by divine stat- 
ute to receive both kinds. Nor can it be fairly proved from the 
discourse recorded in the sixth chapter of John, that communion in 
both kinds is commanded by the Lord, howsoever the same may 
have been interpreted by various holy fathers and doctors.—For he 
who said, ‘Except you eat the fleshof the Son of man, and drink 
his blood, you shall not have life in you’ (v. 54.,) said also, ‘Ifany 
man eat of this bread, he shall live for ever’ (v.52.;) and he who 
said, ‘He that eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood, hath everlast- 
ing life’ (v. 55.,) said also, ‘The bread that I will give is my flesh 
for the life of the world, (v. 52.;) and lastly, he who said, ‘He that 
eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood, abideth in me and I in him’ 
(v. 57.,) said nevertheless, ‘He that eateth this bread shall live for 
ever’ (v. 59.) 


“CuaptTer II. Of the power of the church regarding the dispensa- 
tion of the sacrament of the eucharist. 


‘‘The council further declares, that in the dispensation of the 
sacraments, the church hath always possessed the power, so that 
their substance was preserved, of making such appointments and 
alterations, according to the change of things, times, and places, as 
it should judge would best promote the benefit of the recipients, 
and the veneration due to the sacraments themselves. Which in- 
deed the apostle seems to have not obscurely intimated, when he 
said, ‘Let a man so account of us, as of the ministers of Christ and 
the dispensers of the mysteries of God.’ 1 Corinthians iv. 1. For 
it is sufficiently plain, that he himself used this power, not only in 
other respects, but also with regard to this sacrament, because, 
when he had given various directions respecting its use, he added, 
And the rest I will set in order whenI come. 1 Corinthians xi. 34., 
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Wherefore, though from the beginning of the Christian religion the 
use of both kinds was not unfrequent, yet when in process of time that 
practice was for weighty and just causes changed, holy mother church, 
recognizing her acknowledged authority in the adminstration of the 
sacraments, approved the custom of communion in one kind, and com- 
manded it to be observed as law: to condemn or alter which, at 
pleasure without the authority of the church itself, is not lawful. 


“CHAPTER III. That the true sacrament, and Christ whole and en- 
tire, is received under either species. 


‘Moreover the council declares that though our Redeemer, as 
hasbeen before said, did in the last supper institute this sacrament in 
two kinds, and thus delivered it to the aposiles, it must nevertheless 
be granted that the true sacrament and Christ, whole and entire, is 
received in either kind by itself; and therefore, that as far as regards 
the fruit of the sacrament, those who receive one kind only are not 
deprived of any grace that is necessary to salvation. 


“Cuapter ITV. That sacramental communion is not obligatory on 
children. 


‘‘Lastly, the same holy council teaches, that the sacramental 
communion of the eucharist is not necessarily obligatory on children, 
who have not attained the use of reason. For being regenerated in 
the laver of baptism, and incorporated into Christ, they cannot lose 
the gracieus state of children of God which was acquired at that 
tame. Nevertheless antiquity is not to be condemned, on account 
of that practice having been formerly observed in some places. 
For though the holy fathers had sufficient grounds for the custom, 
in the then existing state of things, yet it must be without doubt 
believed that they did not attend to it, as necessary to salvation. 


‘‘ Conon. 1. Whoever shall affirm, that all and every one of Christ's 
Faithful are bound by divine command to receive the most holy sacra- 
ment of the eucharist in both kinds, as necessary to salvation; let him be 
accursed. 

“2. Whoever shall affirm, that the holy Catholic church had not 
just grounds and reasons for restricting the laity and non-officiating 
clergy to communion in the species of bread only, or that she hath 
erred therein: let him be accursed. 

‘*3. Whoever shall deny that Christ, whole and entire, the fountain 
and author of every grace, is received under the one species of bread; 
because, as some falsely affirm, he is not then received according to 
his own institution, in both kinds: let him be accursed. 

‘4. Whoever shall affirm, that the communion of the eucharist 
is necessary to children, before they reach the years of discretion: 
let him be accursed.” 








SUFFERINGS OF THE EARLY CHRISTIANS. 


From Tacitus and Sulpicius Severus; and testimony of Tacitus, a 
heathen, to the Facts of the Gospel History. 


Tacitus is familiar to every classical scholar, and to every reader 
of history, both as a historian, and as one who served in many 
stations, during the reign of the Emperor Vespasian and several of 
his successors. He wrote in the latter part of the first and early in 
the second century of the Christian era. 

Sulpicius wrote in the latter part of the fourth and early in the 
fifth century. ‘The first was a heathen, the latter a Christian. 
They individually give accounts of the great fire that took place in 
the city of Rome, in the 64th year of our Lord and the tenth of the 
reign of the emperor Nero, the celebrated persecutor of the early 
Christians. A large part of the city was burned. Nero undertook 
to rebuild it in greater splendour. When all things were done by 
him, that were possible to put the stigma of its burning upon the 
Christians as will beseen, both from Tacitus and Sulpicius, still the 
impression remained, that he was the cause of its destruction, as 
will be seen in the extracts from these two writers, for which we are 
indebted to Lardner in the 6th vol. pages 629 630 of whose works 
they will be found, with the original in the notes. 

‘‘ But neither all human help, nor the liberality of the emperor, 
nor all the atonements presented to the gods availed to abate the in- 
famy he lay under of having ordered the city to be seton fire. To 
suppress therefore this common rumor, Nero procured others to be 
accused, and inflicted exquisite punishment upon those people, 
who were in abhorrence for their crimes, and were commonly 
known bythe name of Christians. They had their denomination 
from Christus, who in the reign of Tiberius was put to death as a 
Criminal by the procurator Pontius Pilate. This pernicious super- 
stition though checked for a while, broke out again, and spread, 
not only over Judea, the source of this evil, but reached the city al- 
so; whither flow from all quarters all things vile and shameful, and 
where they find shelter and encouragement. At first they only 
were apprehended who confessed themselves of that sect, afterwards 
a vast multitude, discovered by them: all which were condemned, 
not so much for the crime of burning the city, as for their enmity 
to mankind. Their executions were so contrived as to expose them 
to derision and contempt. Some were covered over with the skins of 
wild beasts, and torn to pieces by dogs; some were crucified; others 
having been daubed over with combustible materials, were set up as 
lizhts in the night time, and thus burned to death. Nero made use 
of his own gardens asa theatre upon this occasion, and also exhib- 
ited the diversions of the circus, sometimes standing in the crowd 
as a spectator, in the habit of a charioteer, at other times driving a 
chariot himself: till at length these men, though really criminal, and 
deserving exemplary punishment, began to be commisserated, as 
people who were destroyed, not out of a regard to the public wel- 
fare, but to gratify the cruelty of one man.” 


Annals of Tacitus—book XV. chap. 44. 
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‘‘In the mean time, when the number of the Christians was 
preatly increased, there happened a fire at Rome while Nero was 
at Antium. Nevertheless, the general opinion of all men cast the 
blame of the fire upon the emperor. And it was supposed that his 
aim therein was that he might have the glory of raising the city 
again in greater splendor. Nor could he by any means suppress 
the common rumor that the fire was owing to his orders. He there- 
fore endeavored to cast the reproach of it upon the Christian.— | 
And exquisite tortures were inflicted upon innocent men: and moreover 
new kinds of death were invented. Some were tied up in the skins of 
wild beasts, that they might be worried to death by dogs. Many were 
crucified. Others were burnt to death; and they were set up as lights 
in the night-time. This was the beginning of the persecution of 
the Christians. Afterwards the profession of the Christian Religion 
was prohibited by law; and edicts were published that no man might 
be aChristian. At that time Paul and Peter were condemned to 
death. The former was beheaded. Peter was crucified.” 

Sulpitius Severus. Sacred Hist. Book—2—chap. 4l. 

Tacitus is valuable, not for the accuracy of his statements on the 
character of the early Christians, for every Heathen and every Jew, 
considered the Christian as a wicked man,from the fact that he would 
not worship their Gods—or walk according to the law of Moses. 
He is valuable, as one who testifies to the facts of the New Testa- 
ment History. The time when, the places where; the person or 

ersons engaged in spreading the religion of Christ. The manner 
in which they were received—the increase of their numbers, and 
spread of their religion. 

Here we have the name of Christians given them, as the follow- 
ers of one Christus, or Christ. Of him, we learn that he was put to 
death in the reign of Tiberius, by Pontius Pilate. 

His religion, which he here calls superstition, was stopped for a 
while, but afterwards broke out and spread, not only over Judea, 
but had reached even to the city of Rome. 

They were numerous in this city. They were hated. They 
were charged with all manner of crimes. Treated as the very off- 
scouring and filth of the earth. 

Nero pursued and persecuted them to the utmost, charging them 
with crimes, that he might have some ground of attack. 

Looking back at these records, how should our hearts be filled 
with gratitude to God, that he has delivered us from this fire of Per- 
secution; that we are privileged to worship him, and Jesus our Sa- 
viour under our own vine and fig tree with none to trouble, or make 
us afraid. But what diligence, zeal, and self denial for the advance- 
ment of the cause of our blessed Redeemer, should it stir up with- 
in us, when we behold what others have endured to spread abroad 
the knowledge of Christ—that very knowledge that has been blessed 
of God to the saving of our souls. 

They laboured in the fire; and shall we now live and be at ease, 
while the cause of the Lord Jesus, is fainting and dying around us? 
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A CATALOGUE OF RELICS. 


(Conlinued.) 


88. Large parcels of the blessed 
Virgin’s hair, all of one colour: from 
Paris and several places less known 
and much of it of this city. 

89. Great quantities of her milk, 
gathered frem many places; some 
butter and a small cheese made of it, 
that never decays nor corrupts: from 
Mexico, in America. 

90. Her slipper, and one of her 

shoes. 
—N. B. This is the original shoe, 
Which the famous Rivet, in his Ap- 
Ology for the Virgin, (lib. xi. chap. 9,) 
was possessed of, and had the figure 
of it engraved, and published with li 
cense; and in the middle of the sole 
this is written, ‘* ‘he measure of the 
most holy foot. of our Lady;” and 
then follows, ‘* Pope John XXII, 
hath granted to those who shall 
thrice kiss it, and rehearse three ave 
marias with devotion to her blessed 
honour and reverence, that they 
shall gain seven hundred years of 
pardon, and be freed from many 
sins.” ‘The exact measure of this 
blessed shoe is just seven and a 
quarter inches. 

91. Her needle, thread, and quas- 
illum: Hale. Her picture, by St. 
Luke: Rome ad Marie Inviolate. 

92. Another picture by the same 
hand of that holy evangelist: Rome 
ad Marie nove. 

93. A third trom Cambray.—N. B. 
Though some Catholics maintain St. 
Luke only painted one, yet as these 
are each of them unquestionably 
vouched, and that allowing St. Luke 
was a painter as well as a physician, 
itis but reasonable to suppose he 
should have painted more than one; 
his holiness, by the annexed bull, has 
thought it expedient to warrant them 
all for originals of the same divine 

neil. 

94. St. Michael’s dagger and 
buckler: Magni Michaelis apud 
Carcassanenses. 

95. St. John Baptist’s face, very 
little the worsé for the keeping: 
Cambiis ad Joannis Angelici. 

96. The hand, and part of his 
head without a face: from Malta. 
1s 
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97. Others, ditto: from Nemours. 
His brain, very well dried and pre- 
served: Voviz Rantroviensis. 

98. His whole head: Rome, from 
the convent of St. Sylvester.—As to 
these two heads, the pious reader is 
relerred to the foregoing apology for 
the two heads of St. Luke. It is 
true, Gregory Nazianzen has decla- 
red, that his bones were buried by 
the Donatists, so that nothing re- 
mained but a piece of his skull; but it 
is absurd to compare the authority of 
him, or one hundred such Fathers, 
With the authority of the church and 
her sacred traditions. At the same 
time, far be it from the modesty of 
the holy see to maintain he had two; 
but both are so amply vouched and 
verified, that it is presumptuous to 
decide for either. Let us say rath- 
er, With Cardinal Baronius, in the 
sentiments of a truly pious mind, al- 
lowing a mistake in such cases 
“ Quicquid sit, fides purgat facinus.” 
It is not the head of the saint we 
adore, but the faith for which he died. 

99. A second fore-finger of St. 
John Baptist, with which he point- 
ed at our Saviour, and said, “ Eece 
agnus Dei,” &c. from Tolouse. 

100. As good a one from Lyons; 
one from Florence,--wants the nail. 

101. Another from Genoa, mightily 
damaged.--N. B, Though these are 
not maintained to be fore-fingers, 
yet they are indubitably the real fin- 
gers of the saint: and be they anath- 
ema and accursed who say otherwise, 
wounding the sides of the church, 
through these her blessed relics. 

102. His ashes: Rome, St. John 
Lateran. More of them from Ge- 
noa, very safe and dry. 

103. Some of the blood of our Sa- 
viour as he hung on the cross, gath- 
ered in a glove by Nicodemus; 
which, being thrown by him into the 
sea, for fear of the Jews, was cast up, 
after many ages, on the coastfof 
Normandy, and found out by a duke 
of that country as he was hunting, 
by the hunted stag and dogs all 
kneeling quietly about it: from the 
Abbey du Bec, in Normandy, which 
the duke built for it, and where it 
was kept till now, and the said his- 
tory recorded. 

104. St. Peter and St. Paul’s 
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bodies, mixed togther: one half be- 
longing to St. Peter’s, the other half 
from St- Paul’s, at Rome; both equal- 
ly divided, weighed by Pope Sytves- 
ter.— N. B. That moiety at St. 
Peter’s with some other precious re- 
lics, is not to be disposed of to any 
person whatever, but to remain to 
the church. 

105. Both their heads, from St. 
John Lateran: Rome. 

196. A toe, a finger, and a slipper, 
of St. Peter; all in good condition: 
Rome. 

107. His episcopal chair, wants a 
foot; his vestments, want mending 
and darning greatly, but it would be 
dangerous, the cloth is so sadly 
decaved. 

108. His rochet, which he always 
used to say mass in, and especially in 
this city, when he was here; much 
torn, and greatly damaged by time 
all at Rome. 

109. Another chain, and another 
sword, of this blessed apostle when in 
wer all at Reme from St. Petri ad 

incula. 

Lot 110. A shoulder of St. Paul: 
Rome. St. Bartholomew’s _ body. 
Three of them: one from Maples; 
another, fully as well saved, from St. 
Bartholomew’s in this city; and a 
third from ‘Toulouse, very tender, 
and not well dried, but plainly his 
own.— N. B. These different bodies 
are as hard to have any thing deter- 
mined about them as the duplicates 
aforesaid. They are well vouched 
by ancient and unquestionable tradi- 
tion, and all proper depositions and 
certificates; and it suits better with 
good faith and good manners to 
leave such perplexed difficulties in 
suspense, as the holy church and 
our religious ancestors have delivered 
them down tous, (however ambigu- 
ous and incomprehensibly obscure, ) 
than that the temerity of these days 
should overturn the piety of the for- 
mer. Let the buyers examine, and 
judge to the best of their faith and 

nowledge, and remember, as they 
are blessed who believe though they 
saw not, so much more blessed are 
they who believe piousiv and candid- 
ly even against that which they do 
see. 
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111. The skin which was flayed 
off this blessed apostle, in a sad con- 
dition, and something rotten: {rom 
Poictiers. 

112. Another of them; probably 
from one of the aforesaid bodies, but 
wants the fesses, though better pre- 
served by aggreat deal: Rome. 

113. St. Matthias’s head: Rome 
Petri ad Vincula. 

114. His rib, shoulder, arm, one 
fuot, and a piece of another; all of 
them kept moist, and strongly scent- 
ed: from Paris, Aque Sextiw, and 
other places of equal credit. 

115. Another skin of St Bartholo- 
mew; in all human probability, flayed 
off one of the bodies atoresaid: 
from Pisa. 

116. His head, and another mem- 
ber; but hard to say what it is, it is 
so much disfigured by time, and the 
zealous devotion of pious pilgrims 
and visitants: from Pisa also. 

117.St. Matthew’s blessed bones: 
Treviris. His left arm: from Casini. 

118, His right arm: Rome ad 
Marcelli. Another arm: Rome ad 
JVicolaii— We have said enough on 
these duplicates already. 

119. ‘The complete body of St. 
Anne, the blessed Virgin’s mother: 
Apie oppido Provincie. 

120. Another: from Marte Insu- 
lane, Lyons. Her head: Treviris. 


{March 


Another. 
121. Other heads: Tureni apud 
Juliacencis, A third: Annaberge 


—_ Thuringie.—We have said 
above what is abundantly sufficient 
to ease the minds of truly pious, 
though scrupulous, Christians, cone 
cerning these vexatious difficulties. 
The faithful and sincerely religious 
person will ask no more hereupon: 
and we speak not to schismaties, 
heretics, and unbelievers, as gang- 
rened members cut off from the 
body of the holy church, to their 
eternal destruction. 

122. St. Magdalen’s body: Vessals 

e Altissiodorum. 

123. Another body of her: but, as 
this is not well vouched, having but 
twenty depositions, and those not 
fully confirmed by oral tradition, and 
the constant testimony of the church, 
and the devotion of her faithful sons, 
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we candidly and ingenuously declare 
our not being perfectly satisfied in 
this particular relic; which yet we 
would not cast out, lest we should 
scandalize the devout Catholics who 
have so long venerated it: apud san. 
Maximinum oppido Provincie. 

124. Her head, and the mark of 
the bluw given her by our Lord on 
the cheek, when she would have 
touched him, as he said—Voli me 
tangere: the blow’ very plain still. 

125. Great quantities of her hair, 
near twenty pounds: from many 
places. 

—N.B. Though this quantity is 
large, there is nothing therein to 
give the least offence to the faithful: 
for on all dead bodies, and much 
more on those of the saints, the hair, 
even after death, grows most exuber- 
antly, by which means, probably, 
these quantities have been produced. 

126. ‘The holy spousal ring, with 
which the blessed Virgin was es- 
poused to Joseph; for which the 
Clusians and Perusians waged such 
war here in Italv, as history men- 
tions: from Perusia. 

127. The bodies of the three 
kings, or magi,— Melchior, Jaspar, 
and Belthazar; all perfectly fresh 
and fair, and good liking: from 
Colen, or Cologne. 

128. ‘Three other bodies of the 
same kings, fully as fair, and as well 
preserved, except the nose, the right 
eye, and apart of the left foot, of 
King Jaspar: from Milan, ad Eustor- 
gu.—We shall be altogether silent 
on these six bodies, belonging (that 
is, universally agreed, by infallible 
tradition, to belong) to these three 
kings; and shall content ourselves 
with referring the pious reader, and 
especially if a purchaser, to the fore- 
going apologies. Blessed be the 
care of the Empress Helina, to whom 
we and the Christian church are in- 
debted for these precious relics, by 
her sending them to Constantinople! 
and surely it is much better to have 
six bodies disputing for this honour 
than none at all. 

129. ‘The knife used at the cireum- 
cision of our Lord: from Compen- 
dium. 

130. The stone on which St. 
Peter's cock crew, and the column 
which was cleft asunder from top to 


bottom on the day of the passion; 
and the stone on which Pilate’s 
soldiers cast lots for Christ’s garment, 
all from St. John de Lateran in this 
city. 

131. St. Stephen’s body: from St. 
Stephen’s at Rome. Several parcels 
of the bodies of the Innocents: from 
France, Germany, and Italy. Testt- 
cult eorum: from Friburgh, in Bris- 
gaw. 

132. St. Laurence’s body, from 
his church in this city; together with 
a vesse! full of his broiled flesh; and 
another full of his fat when broiling 
on the fire: from the same. 

183. The gridiron on which he 
sufiered martyrdom, and the coals 
where with this blessed martyr was 
broiled to death for the faith: from 
St. Eustachius’s, in this city. 

134. Four bodies of St. Sebastian: 
one from St. Laurence’s in this city; 
another from Soissons; a third from 
a town near Narbonne, his native 
country; and the fourth from Pelig- 
num, apud Armoricos.—lIt is not to 
be demed, these undistinguishable 
duplicates do return too frequently; 
but our former defences, and the con- 
fusion and too forward zeal of those 
darker times, must, and (if he be 
faithful and pious) will, content the 
reader and buyer. Let us only add, 
which is a point full of comfort, that 
the prayers of the church, and the 
devotion of her religious children, 
have so far conscecrated the mistakes 
of their forefathers, that all must al- 
low that each of these bodies have 
wrought most prodigious miracles, 
of which the proper certificates re- 
main with each of them. 

135. A head of the same glorified 
saint: at St. Peter’s in this city. 

136. Another head of his, belong- 
ing most certainly to one of the above 
carcases: from Magdeburgh. 

137. A third head of his, in like 
manner (as is to be delivered) several 
from another of the said bedies: pro- 
cured from the Dominicans at Tou- 
louse, who recovered it at the im- 
mense expense of a tedious law-suit. 

138. Four of his arms; one from 
the Dominicans: Andegavi. 

139. A second, from ‘Toulouse, ad 
Saturnini. 

140. A third, from the town Case- 
dei, in Avernia. 
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141. And a fourth,from Monbrison. 

142. Several of the arrows he was 
shot and cruelly martyred with: 
Lambesii, in Provineia. 

143. More of them, from the Au- 
gustine friars, in Poictiers. 

144, Several chests full of the 
eleven thousand virgins: from Colen, 
St. Dennis, the monastery of Mar- 
cian in Flanders, and many other 
places, where tlie bodies of those 
wonderful saints were dispersed. 

145 The bones of Abraham. Isaac, 
and Jacob; very sound and well kept: 
Rome, Maric: super Minervam. 

146, One of Aaron’s rods: Paris. 
ad Sacri sacelit. 

147. Solomon’s candlestick, from 
Prague. Some of the oil of the holy 
sepulchre’s lamp, which every Easter 
Sunday blazes up of itsellf, before the 
eyes of the truly taithful: got from 
the altar of St. John. 

148. The ring of St. Thomas-a- 
Becket, the blessed martyr, who 
rebelled against his prince, to serve 
the holy see and the cause of truth. 

149. His rochet, sprinkled with 
his blood when murdered, so as 
never to be washed out. 

150. His hair shirt: the same 
which Gononus’s Chronicon assures 


us, the blessed Virgin sewed herself 


for him, and then hid it under his 
bed: all from the monastery of St. 
Martin in Artois, with an authentic 
catalogue of sixty-seven miracles 
wrought by them. 

151. St. Appolonia’s head and 
arm, one jaw, and several of her 
teeth: from two or three different 
churches in this city. 

152. Her mouth, part of her jaw, 
and one of her blessed teeth: froim 
Volaterre, in Etruria. 

153. Several more of her teeth,and 
her lower jaw: from Bononia; where 
they used to be solemnly venerated 
the 9th of February each year, by 
the Pope’s legate, or vicelegate. 

154. A part of her jaw, from Ant- 
werp; where frequent miracles were 
wrought by it. 

155. A part of her tooth, from 
Mechiin; and several whole ones 
from Flanders. 

156. A remarkable portion of her 
lower jaw, from Artois. 

157 Four other teeth, a rib, an- 
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other tooth, and her shoulder-blade; 
from Colen. 

158. Another jaw, from the Car- 
thusians: a tooth, from St. Maurice’s 
church; and another lower jaw, 
from St. Alban’s all in the same erty. 

159. Another of her teeth, and 
some other blessed relics of hers: 
from the church of St. Roch in Lis- 
hon, and from Placentia in Spain. 

160. St. Anthony’s beard, from 
Colen; and a remarkable part of his 
head. 

161. His tongue, blessed for ever: 
from Padua.—N.B. This is the same 
tongue which St. Bonaventure, 
tliirty years after his death, found in 
his ashes, still fresh, and full of juice 
and blood; which, before the magis- 
trates, he reverently took up and 
kissed, saying. “* O blessed tongue! 
which always did bless God, and 
taught others to bless him; now it 
appears of what merit thou wast:” 
and so delivered itto them to be 
laid up again with his holy ashes; 
as the famous Mendozius tells us. 

162, ‘The hay found in the cratch 
where our Saviour was laid, called 
the holy hay: brought from Lorain. 

163. Moses’ horns, which he had 
coming down from Mount Sinai; and 
the tailof the ass our Saviour rode 
on: got from Genoa; and a pair of Jo- 
seph’s breeches, very old, and much 
worn: from Aix. 

164. The navel of Joseph: from 
St. Mary del Popalo, in this city. 

£65. ‘The skin, or pannicle, that 
came out of the most holy body of 
the blessed Virgin with our Saviour, 

vhen he came into the world: from 
the church of St. Mary the Greater, 
in the same city. 

166. ‘The stone in which the same 
blessed Virgin used to wash our Sa- 
viour’s linen: brought from Constan- 
tinople. 

167. A tear which Christ shed 
over Lazarus, enclosed in a little 
crystal by an angel, who madea 
present of it to St Mary Magdalen. 

168. Another from the Benedic- 
tine’s convent at Vendome, in 
France.—N. B. This is the very 
tear which the learned Pére Mabill- 
on wrote so admirable a treatise in 
defence of, to the honour of God 
and the holy Church. 
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CincuLcar LerreR FROM THE Pore 
TO THE Irish PRELATES AGAINST 
Bisite ScHoo ts. 


* Rome, Court of ithe Sacred Con- 
gregation for the Propagation of 
the Faith, September 18, 1819. 


* My Lord,—The prediction of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, in the parable of 
the sower, that ‘sowed good seed in 
his field; but while people slept, his 
enemy came and sowed tares upon 
the wheat,’ Matt. xvi. 24, is to the 
very great injury indeed of the Cath- 
olic faith, seen verified in these our 
own days, particularly in Treland: 
for information has reached the ears 
of the Sacred Congregation, that 
Bible Schools, supported by the funds 
of the Catholics have been established 
in almost every part of Ireland, in 
which, under the pretence of chari- 
ty, the inexperienced of both sexes, 
but particularly peasanis and pau- 
pers, are allured by the blandish- 
ments and even gilts of the masters, 
and infected with the fatal poison of 
depraved doctrines. It is further 
stated, that the directors of these 
schools are, generally speaking, 
Methodists, who introduce Bibles, 
translated into English by ‘ the Bible 
Society,’ and abounding in errors, 
with the sole view of seducing the 
youth, and entirely eradicating from 
their minds the truths of the ortho- 
dox faith. 

‘Under these circumstances, your 
Lordship already perceives with 
what solicitude and attention pastors 
are bound to watch and carefully 
protect their flock from the ‘ snares 
of wolves, who came in the clothing 
of sheep.’ If the pastors sleep, the 
enemy will quickly creep in by stealth 
and sow the tares, soon will the tares 
be seen growing among the wheat 
and choke it. 

‘ Every possible exertion must 
therefore be made to keep the youth 
away from these destructive schools; 
to warn parents against suffering 
their children on any account what- 
ever, to be led into error. But, for 
the purpose of escaping the ‘ snares’ 
of the adversaries, no plan seems 
more appropriate than that of estab- 
lishing schools, wherein salutary 
instructions may be imparted to 


paupers and illiterate country pere- 
ons. 

‘In the name, then, of the bowels 
(of the merey) of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, we exhort and beseech your 
Lordship to guard your fiock with 
diigence, and all due discretion, 
from those who are in the habit of 
thrusting themselves insidiously into 
the fold of Christ, in order thereby to 
lead the unwary sheep astray: and, 
mindful of the forewarning of Peter 
the Apostle, given in these words, 
viz. ‘ ‘There shall also be Iving 
masters among you, who shall bring 
in sects of perdition.’ 2 Pet. ii. 8. Do 
you labour with all your might to 
keep the orthodox yeuth from being 
corrupted by them—an object which 
will, I hope, be easily effected by the 
establishing of Catholic schools 
throughout your diocese, And,}con- 
fidently trusting, that in a matter of 
such vast importance, your Lord- 
Ship will, with unbounded zeal, ene 
deavour to prevent the wheat from 
being choked by the tares, I pray the 
all-eood and omnipotent God to 
guard and preserve you safe many 
years. Your Lordship’s most obe- 
dient humble servant. 

‘TI’, Carpinau Fontana, Prefect.’ 

‘C. M. Pepicini, Secretary.’ 





PROTESTANTISM AND PopERyY CON- 
TRASTED. 

Is the question settled, Catholicus? 
Perhaps you yet doubt... Come then, 
sir, let me cite the circumstances of 
this controversy as proof of the native 
inherent liberty of Protestantism. 
You have had some experience here 
in this Protestant land, the head quar- 
ters of Protestantism, and I too have 
had some exeprience in Rome, the 
head quarters of Popery. Come let 
us compare notes. You are a Papist, 
you live in a Protestant community. 
The overwhelming majority of the 
millions of this nation are Protestant. 
You dwell in their midst unmolested, 
you go in and out at your pleasure, 
you may proselyte whom you can to 
your political or religious faith, (pro- 
vided you touch not their civil rights,) 
you may establish without license 
your journals and publish what you 
will; you even find Protestant journals 
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free'y open for you to discuss and 
Sprea ( your OWn opinions; you write 
aud debate what you please, (save 
only, be it remarked, what your own 
Bishops forbid,) you may even de- 
nounce the system which gives you 
this freedom, and throws the shield of 
its protection over you; yes. you may 
attempt to extinguish this Protestant 
torch of liberty, the very light by 
which you wrile, and no one even in- 
quires who you are, or opposes to 
you any other force than the force of 
argument. 

ow, sir, come with me to Rome. 
At the court of the Pope we shall be 
likely to know what Popery is. Let 
a Protestant attempt to do any one 
of these acts there, which, you may 
freely do here, and he would have 
leave to cross tlie frontier in twenty 
four hours; if he resides there, he 
dwells in the midst of spies; all his 
words, all his actions are watched, 
and faithfully reported; he feels the 
government all about him; false keys 
and domiciliary visits give the police 
access to his papers; examiners at 
the post office, to his letters; his least 
attempt to change the faith of a Ro- 
man, is known, reported and rebuked; 
and think you he could publicly or 
privately discuss in Rome, whether 
the Roman faith be favourable to lib- 
erty’ Liberty! The word uttered 
loud in the streets, would startle the 
passers by as if it werea cry from 
the sepulchre of Brutus beneath their 
feet; and the dungeons of St. Angelo 
would prevent the indiscreet utterer 
of a word so antiquated, from again 
disturbing the nerves of his Holiness. 
And if he would write, how shall his 
opinions be made public? ‘Through 
what newspaper’ ‘l'wo miserable 
censor-chained journals, starved spec- 
tres from the tomb of the Press, the 
Diario di Roma, and the Notizie del 
Giorno, each the size of a sheet of 
letter paper, filled with the thousand 
times repeated details of prosing 
ceremonies, the movements of his 
holiness, and the Cardinals, and mea- 
gre gleanings of safe intelligence, are 
all that Rome can boast; and for pub- 
lic discussion, Rome knows not the 
words, in politics or religion. ‘True, 
he may discuss, but it must be a 
subject of such paramount import 
ance as the rival merits of two opera 
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dancers, or the comparative excel- 
lence of last Sunday’s bull fight, 
and that of the Sunday before. 

[.N. ¥. Journal of Commerce. 





VALUABLE TREASURE. 

‘“He cannot take away the fifly 
chapters I have got by heart.”—-The 
utility of the practice pursued in Sun- 
day Schools of requiring children to 
committ to memory portions of the 
Scriptures, is illustrated by the fol- 
lowing anecdote, related in the Mis- 
sionary Register. 

“A little girl had committed to 
memory fifty chapters. It pleased 
God to bring her to her death-bed. 
Her comfort in that hour, was the 
reading of the Seriptures; but her 
parents being Roman Catholics, 
wished her to confess to the priest, 
and receive anointing from him. 
The priest, refused to give absolution, 
unless the Bible was given to him: 
and the mother thinking the child was 
lust to eternity, unless she complied 
with the priest’s wishes entreated 
compliance, and the child refused. 
At last the poor ignorant mother took 
from her by force, the Bible which she 
had held on her little breast. The 
child on finding the Bible gone, simply 
exclaimed, “Well, I thank God, he 
cannot take away the filty chapters 
Ihave got by heart!” 





BREAKING THE SABBATH. 

The violation of the fourth com- 
mandinent, has almost invariably 
marked those that have been offend- 
ers against the laws of their country: 
In many instances Sabbath breaking 
is the beginning of crimes. To the 
many facts in proof of this, may be 
added one which has been given 
in the testimony of Reverend David 
Ruell, before a committee of the 
English house of commons, consist- 
ting of thirty members, who had 
been appointed to investigate, the 
evils resulting from its violation. 
Mr. Ruell, had been chaplain of the 
prisons in London, for twenty eight 
years. Histestimony was. ‘That 
of 100, 000 prisoners, heydid not think 
there was one who had not been a 
Sabbath breaker,—and in very many 
cases he had been assured that the 
violation of this, was the beginning 
of their downward course.” 
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WHOSE SERVANTS ARE THEY? 


Tue Servant is expected to do his master’s work, to do it first, to 
do it even to neglect his own. He is to do it at the time, place, 
and inthe manner which his master orders. He is not to say it is 
unpleasant work, it is hard work, it is tedious work, and I cannot 
continue at it. Wath him it js not the prosperity or success of his 
labours, but the command of his master. Go work in my field, 
may be the command. There may be stones to gather—stumps to 
grub; both of which at first appear very unprofitable work. Surely 
one may say this will not bring graininto the garner: The next com- 
mand may be,to break up the fallow ground. The plough and the har- 
row are now needed. ‘The servant may still say, this will not bring 
fruit. ‘Then it may be, go and scatter the seed. This is done, but 
there is no fruit. Here is a long delay before fruit, and these ser- 
vants who have been employed for this early work, are not needed 
again until harvest. But when harvest comes they may have gone 
farhence. They laboured, they served, and saw nothing of all that 
they did. What judgment would there have been in them, if they 
had refused to work on this ground? What sort of servants would 
their master have considered them? What reward could they have 
expected? Reward! says one. They should have been at once 
dismissed. Who would employ such servants as these! 

The servant is to do his master’s work. He is employed by his 
master to do his work. He gives him wages, regularly, honestly 
for all his work. Is it a point that needs a moment’s consideration, 
who he is to serve. What consideration does it need? The master 
states, he has such a piece of work to do. He wants servants to do 
it. Here are a number who engage, to doit. Surely then they are 
to do it; and to serve him in doing it. What would be thought of 
the servants who after engaging in this work, should spend all the 
time in doing their own work, minding their own business, following 
after their own desires? could they expect the payment which had 
been offered? Suppose however, they would come and say—The 
work did not seem to be worth spending so much time and labour 
upon, we tried it, and found that we could not succeed therein, Is 
this an excuse—Did they return to their master, and report to him 
what they had done, and what little prospect there was of succeed- 
ing in it? Ifso, what answer did he give? was it to work for your- 
selves, do your own business. If so then they had been excused. 
But in case he told them, I knew the work was difficult. I knew 
the opposition you would have to encounter, and I have prepared 
that which shall in time perfect it, and reward you for your toil. 
Would not this alter the ground, and call for their continuance, 
with patience in the work, to which he had called, to which they 
had assented, and which he now enjoined upon them. 

A servant, who is fed, taken care of, all his wants provided for by 
his master, is under peculiar obligations to serve the master who 
provides for him. If he has been a captive, sold to him to pre- 
vent his life being taken as the penalty of crime committed by him, 
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he is that master’s to serve with his life. If his master entrust a 
certain work to him, and give the promise of the means requisite 
for him to carry <n his work, as he shall need them, his duty is plain. 
He is his by purchase; he is bound by his relation, in the very fact 
of his having bought him; he is bound from gratitude to engage in 
his service and do his commands. When such a servant is com- 
manded to go, he goes,—to come, he comes,—do this, he doeth it. 

It is known what master we serve, by the fruits we bring forth; 
what service we delight in, by the diligence, zeal, and self denial we 
exhibit in those things in which we engage. The master to whom 
we most readily yield as servants, is the one whom we delight to 
honor, and whose servants we are. If a man seeks the world and 
follows it with greater zeal and ardour, than any thing else, he is 
undoubtedly serving the God of this world. If he can be more 
ready to engage in any work which will advance his worldly interest 
or pleasure, he is the servant thereof. ‘‘To whom ye yield your- 
selves servants to obey, his servants ye are, to whom ye obey; whether 
of sin unto death, or of obedience unto righteousness.” (Rom vi: 16.) 

Rom. 1: 9. For God is my witness, whom I serve with my spirit 
in the gospel of his son. 

Acts xxvil: 23. For there stood by me this night the angel of 
God, whose I am, and whom I serve. 

John xii: 26. If any man serve me, let him follow me: and where 
I am, there shall also my servant be: if any mau serve me, him will 
my father honour. 

Col. i: 24. Knowing that of the Lord ye shall receive the re- 
ward of the inheritance, for ye serve the Lord Christ. 

I Cor. x: 5. Therefore, be ye steadfast, unmoveable, always aboun- 
ding in the work of the Lord, forasmuch as you know that your la- 
bour is not in Vain in the Lord. 

Ps. cxxvi: 6. He that goeth forth weeping, bearing precious 
seed,shall doubtless come again with rejoicing, bringing his sheaves 
with him. 

In whose service are we engaged? Who is it that we delight to 
honour? Whose work are we doing? For whom are we labouring ? 
His servants we are, whose interest we seek! WuHosE SERVANTS 
ARE WE! 


Duties are ours: events are God's. This removes an infinite bur- 
den from the shoulders of a miserable, tempted, dying creature. 


On this consideration only ,can he securely lay down his head and 
close his eyes. 


We are too apt to forget our actual dependence on providence, 
circumstances of every instant. The most trivial events may deter- 
mine our state in the world. Turning up one street instead of an- 
other, may bring us into company with a person whom we should 
not otherwise have met; and this may leadto a train of other events, 
which may determine the happiness or misery of our lives. 


Cecil. 


Errata.—In Jan’y No. page 33, 14th line from end, read, Part 1. title V. &c. 
In February No.,on®page 64,at the bottom of the"page. To the event (add) (has fully 
justified the confiding piety and far sighted sagacity ) of the single hearted Christian. 





